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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE King’s visit to the Mediterranean has been proving a 

, complete success. He reached Malta on Thursday, and 
was received with the greatest cordiality by the whole popu- 
lation. As usual, his replies to the numerous deputations 
from which he accepted addresses were most happy. No one 
knows better than the King how to combine cordiality and 
dignity on such occasions, and to say the right thing in the 
right way. No doubt the King’s visit to Rome will be equally 
successful. We are glad that it has been arranged that he 
shall visit the Pope, and also glad that he will visit him 
in a way which cannot possibly be regarded as conveying any 
acknowledgment of the temporal claims. The King will 
visit his Holiness, not his Majesty. That is exactly what the 
British people will like. For the King to do honour to 
the spiritual chief of many millions of the inhabitants of the 
Empire, and the head of a great religious community, is in 
every way fitting. 


It is with feelings of the greatest pleasure and satisfaction 
that the British nation are looking forward to the King’s State 
visit to the head of the French Republic. They know the 
King’s sympathy for France, and they fully endorse it. More- 
over, they are exceedingly glad that such a public opportunity 
has arisen for showing the world that, whatever may be the 
attitude of the Continental Monarchies, we feel nothing but 
liking and respect for the great Republic which is our nearest 
neighbour. We hope that M. Loubet will be able to return the 
King’s visit this summer in London. If he does, he will re- 
ceive a welcome the warmth and sincerity of which will 
astonish Europe. We have had differences with France, and 
may have them again, but the French are never really un- 
popular in England, and for President Loubet all classes here 
have learned to feel a real admiration and respect. They see 
in him a statesman who worthily upholds a great office. 


_ We have dealt with the Baghdad Railway elsewhere, but 
must note here the opinion of German action contained in the 
Novoe Vremya, telegraphed to Friday's Daily Mail by its 
correspondent at St. Petersburg. The Novoe Vremya states 
that Germany possesses two-thirds of the shares in the con- 
cern, so that she will always have a majority of votes on the 
board of control. Thus the Baghdad Railway has become 
purely a German enterpvise, to carry out which, however, both 
England and France have supplied money, and thus served 
German policy and commercial interests. In time, it urges, 
the shares of the railway will yield an enormous profit to the 
owners, yet both the English and French will be obliged 
to be content with 4 to 5 per cent. on their bond capital. 
“Assuredly,” adds the paper, “Germany understands how to 








carry out business transactions.” The opinion is significant, 
though we very much doubt the enormous profits for any one, 
except possibly for those who own land which the railway and 
irrigation will make cultivable. In this connection we may 
also mention a statement made in the Times of Friday by 
its Paris correspondent, which shows that there is a very 
serious hitch in the negotiations with the French capitalists. 
It would not be surprising if, after they had served the 
parpose of decoy ducks, the French capitalists were to drop 
out altogether. 


It is simply impossible to obtain a clear narrative from the 
Balkan Peninsula. According to one account, a general in- 
surrection is to break out in Macedonia next week, and accord- 
ing to another, the insurgent committees have abandoned 
this plan, replacing it by the project of a general guerilla war. 
One correspondent declares that Bulgarians are swarming into 
Macedonia, and commit horribleatrocities; while another reports 
that the passes are shut, and none but women can get through.’ 
We are told on one day that the Albanians have accepted the 
Sultan’s orders, and on another that they have threatened his 
agents with immediate death. What seems to be true is that 
the Macedonian leaders are half afraid of Russia, that Russia 
insists on the execution of an Albanian who murdered her 
Consul at Mitrovitza, and that the Sultan is distracted between 
fear of the Ambassadors and fear of the Albanian guard at 
Yildiz Kiosk. . Both sides are circulating accounts of atrocities 
hardly credible, and both plunder or kill any villagers who re- 
fuse to obey almost impossible orders. Europe must still wait 
patiently for some more decisive event, which may be a rising 
in Bulgaria, where the Ministry is again threatening resig- 
nation. 


It is evident that the insurrection in Morocco, which was 
supposed to be subdued, is as dangerous as ever. The Pre- 
tender has not been caught, his agents are threatening the 
ports, and he has captured one or two places of importance. 
So alarmed is the Sultan that he has abandoned his projects 
of “reform,” that is, of introducing European customs, 
and has ordered all his European advisers, except his 
French and English military advisers, to quit the capital. He 
appears to be one of those weak Orientals whom the West 
fascinates without strengthening, and he has succeeded in 
making his subjects doubt whether he is a true Mahom- 
medan. The Treasury is empty, the Sultan spending 
all available cash in the purchase of scientific toys in 
Paris and London, and there seems a danger that his 
dominion may shortly be limited to his capital. The weak- 
ness of his rival, however, which is his want of descent from 
Mahommed, is incurable, and in the open country he appears 
unable to defeat the regular troops. The prospect, therefore, 
is one of anarchy, which if continued will tempt the European 
Powers to intervene, and thus bring about a “question” 
which may prove as formidable as, that now rising in the 
Balkans. It will be well, however, for the Powers to remem- 
ber that the Moroccans loathe Europe and her ways,.and 
though ill-armed, have learned in their strife of ages how to 
defend their hills. 


The Anti-Strike Bills in Holland became laws on Saturday 
last, having been passed by the Chamber bya heavy majority, 
and by the Upper House without a division, and signed by the 
Queen without a day’s delay. The Defence Committee of the 
strikers had previously dissolved itself, alleging the firmness 
of the Government as a sufficient reason, and a mass meeting 
convened to replace it failed in the attempt. Tae violent 
section and the moderates, described locally as Anarchists 
and Socialists, were unable to agree. The strike thereupon 
collapsed, the majority of the men returning to their employ- 
ment, only to encounter in too many cases a sentence of per- 
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manent dismissal. This is the first occasion, we believe, on 
which an organised State has defied its combined workmen 
and has defeated them by a use of its legislative power. The 
middle class, in fact, faced the proletariat, and, supported by 
the Army and the bureaucracy, defeated it utterly. It will 
for many years be most difficult for Dutchmen to organise a 
strike, as the failure will impair the prestige of the Unions, 
and the incident may prove the beginning of a grave reaction. 
Already the German Social Democrats are expressing fears 
that severe laws will be passed to restrict their liberty of 
teaching, and that they may shortly cease to be effective as a 
separate party. 


Yung-Lu is dead. He was the Tartar Mandarin who had 
most influence with the Empress, and who approached nearest 
to the European conception of a Prime Minister. He was 
bitterly anti-foreign, but had some qualms as to the wisdom 
of the attack on the Legations, and helped to produce the 
hesitation to which their ultimate escape must be ascribed. 
If the Court had been as determined as it professed to be, it 
could have wiped out the diplomatists. Yung-Lu has been 
succeeded by Prince Ching, who is usually reckoned a 
moderate.. He is a member, however, of the Imperial house, 
and probably conceals his real opinions as carefully as most 
Princes do in Europe. In any case, the Empress-Regent 
remains the real ruler, and until her death there will be no 
change in the policy of China, the secret of which is locked in 
her own breast. There is not the slightest evidence that she is 
under any control, either from her advisers, or from the 
people, or from foreign Powers. 


A good many Americans expect a severe financial crash in 
New York. It is true the profits of the last two years have 
been very great, and the wheat crop of this year is expected to 
be enormous; but there is a deficiency of currency, and a recent 
legal decision declaring, in effect, that one railway must not hold 
the shares of another, because such holding tends to produce 
monopoly, has greatly alarmed investors. There is still an 
appeal possible to the Supreme Court of the Union; but 
American acuteness perceives that if monopolies are contrary 
to law, the Trusts, which establish monopolies or propose to 
establish them, are also contrary, and investors shrink back, 
proposing to wait till the questions at issue are cleared up. 
The Trust promoters will of course devise new plans; but the 
rush to support them is over, and some of the millionaires 
must have been hit very hard. The total immediate fall has 
only been three points, but it has diffused a strong feeling of 
distrust. Mr. Pierpont Morgan says that is unreasonable, 
because the railways and mercantile companies of which the 
stocks have fallen are all sound concerns; but that argument 
scarcely covers the whole ground. It proves that the country 
is no poorer; but if you have to meet a bill on Monday with 
Consols at 90, the fact that they will be at par on Tuesday is a 
consolation only to the unconcerned looker-on. 


M. Loubet’s journey in state to Algiers promises to be a 
most successful one. It was imagined that the dependency, 
annoyed by the resignation of the popular Governor-General, 
M. Revoil, whokas been censured by the Ministry for promoting 
accusations of bribery against the son of the French Premier, 
would receive the President coldly; but this has not been the 
case. It has been recognised that M. Loubet is a Constitu- 
tional King, and Army, settlers, and Arab chiefs vie with each 
other to do him honour. His speech at a banquet on the day 
of his reception was a model in its dignity and patriotism. 
After graceful thanks to the Powers which had sent squad- 
rons to do him honour, the President declared that Algeria 
was “an extension of the land of France,” and he trusted that 
“the period of experiments and trials” had come finally to an 
end. The Government in Algeria “ pursued an ideal at once 
economic and moral,” and he proposed a toast to her pros- 
perity “through the identification of her destinies with those 
of France.” ‘That is happy as an answer to those who fancy, 
in their desire for dependencies, that the great expenditure 
still necessary in the colony will ever induce Frenchmen 
either to sell or surrender the greatest of their transmarine 
possessions. The French peasant, who does not know where 
Tonquin is, has learned to regard Algeria as part, though a 
distant part, of France. 


“1: . é i in ce 
military oppression. A soldier named Hartmann, Statio; 
at Essen, failed to salute a naval cadet named Hiisner 
upon the latter, though he knew Hartmann, either " 
him, and then on his endeavouring to escape ran him through 
the body with his sword, or ran him through at once with 
the formality of arrest. In either case, the victim died on the 
spot. The officer’s defence is that he was bound to maintain 
discipline, and that, to use his own words, “when I draw m 
sword blood must flow.” Even ina letter to the mother of 
the slain he maintains that he acted under compulsion of his 
“hard duty as a soldier.” He has been arrested, and will be 
tried; but it is almost certain that if he really gave the order 
and it was really disobeyed, military opinion in Prussia yij} 
insist on his acquittal, and that the verdict will be confirmed 
by the Emperor. Disobedience by a private soldier to ay 
officer’s order, even if the latter belongs to a different branch 
of the Service, is in Germany the first of crimes, so great a 
crime, indeed, that inquiry and trial are alike dispensed with, 
That is astonishing; but even more astonishing is the fact 
that the German people, who are thus liable to be killed at 
sight by officers who have drawn their swords and have to 
wet them before they go back to the scabbard, endure such 
tyranny. 


where. 


We trust that those who occupy themselves with the 
problem of the relations between Russia and Britain 
will study the very interesting article in the Times of 
Wednesday headed “ Russia and England in the Near East~ 
from a Correspondent,” and dated Moscow, April 6th. The 
prime importance of that letter is the emphatic denial it 
gives—through the mouth of “a Russian Administrator of 
eminent position and more than usually well versed in 
matters of Russian policy in the Near East ”’—to an ideg 
unfortunately very prevalent in Britain just now, even 
among well-informed people,—namely, that Russia no longer 
cares about Constantinople and the Bosphorus, and that 
her gaze is turned solely towards the Far East and the 
South; towards, that is, Manchuriaand Persia. The Russian 
informant of the Times correspondent is, we believe, absolutely 
correct when he declares that what all Russia still longs for 
and is determined to get is Constantinople and the Bosphorus, 
“Were the cry to-morrow orthe day after ‘ To the Bosphorus!’ 
all Russia would rally to it.”' But this being so, it is most 
important that we should recognise the fact, for a true 
understanding of the forces which direct Russian policy is 
essential if we are ever to come to terms with Russia. For 
us, and we believe for the great majority of Britons, the 
possession of the Bosphorus by Russia has ceased to have 
any terrors; but at any rate we ought to realise that the 
Russian people still passionately desire to hold Constantinople, 
and not live in the fool’s paradise of imagining that Russia 
has ceased to long to see the Cross set once more upon “the 
dome to Heavenly Wisdom consecrate.” 








The remarks of the distinguished Russian chronicled in the 
Times end with a curious suggestion that when Russia takes 
Constantinople Britain should take Gallipoli. Russia, he 
says, only wants the Bosphorus, and so complete command 
of the Black Sea, and does not want to concern herself with 
the Mediterranean. She would, therefore, be quite content to 
see Britain hold the Dardanelles while she held the Bosphorus. 
That Russia might be willing that we should take Gallipoli is 
conceivable, but we trust that, however willing Russia may be, 
we shall not entertain this part of the proposal for a moment. 
We have no use for any more “ places of arms” in the Medi- 
terranean. But that we do not want Gallipoli is no reason 
whatever, now that we hold Egypt so securely, why we should 
not welcome the appearance of Russia on the Bosphorus. 
The German Emperor would no doubt privately urge us to 
oppose Russia, and would tell us that if we weakened on the 
question of Constantinople it would be our ruin, and might 
even prevent his being our ally; but we do not think that 
such arguments ought to be taken as conclusive. 

A writer in Wednesday’s Times makes a very urgent plea 
that the British Government and British people should do 
their best to make the British exhibits at the coming St. 
Louis Exhibition as impressive and as attractive as possible. 
He is alarmed, as so many other students of things 








Germany is greatly excited over an instance of gross 
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7 Britain and her Government entertained by the mass 
of. ‘Americans, and especially by Western Americans,— 
and this though Americans and Englishmen are all the 

so alike in fundamentals. He rightly holds that 
we should do all in our power to make the Americans 

derstand better what manner of people we are, and he 
ioks that a great opportunity is to be found in the St. Louis 
Exhibition, to which the Americans of the Western States 
will come literally by the million. “ Supposing,” he says, “ the 
British Government act slackly in this matter of the St. 
Louis Exposition, and leave individual exhibitors to their 
own devices, the result being that the British exhibit is a poor 
one, they will not merely be inviting the American public to 
make invidious comparisons with other nations, but they will 
be losing @ splendid chance of impressing the American mind 
with the real greatness and potentialities of the British 


Empire.” 


We realise as fully as any one can the need for public 
economy, but in spite of that we think it would be a 
very great mistake to starve the British Commission, and 
though we know that our leading manufacturers do not 
believe in exhibitions, we sincerely trust that they will do 
their best to make the British section a success. There is a 
story of a Western American who, loving fighting for its own 
sake, went out to South Africa to join the Boers. Soon after, 
however, his friends at home received a letter from him in 
these terms:—“I came out intending to join the Boers, 
but when I got here I found that the British speak English 
and are much more our sort, so I concluded to join them, 
and am now with So-and-so’s Horse.” Now we want to teach 
Western America in general that we “speak English” and 
are “much more their sort,” anda very excellent way of doing 
this is opened to us by the St. Louis Exhibition. Therefore, 
though we are all a little disillusioned in the matter of exhibi- 
tions, and especially in countries with prohibitive tariffs, it 
behoves us to do our very best to lick, if not creation, at any 
rate the rest of Europe, at the St. Louis Exhibition. 


On Wednesday a Conference to consider the revival of Irish 
industries was held in Dublin, at which Mr. Pirrie dealt with 
the plan for providing transport facilities in rural Ireland 
which he and Lord Iveagh are going to carry out. He called 
upon his fellow-countrymen to be self-reliant and to work out 
their own salvation, and he declared that if in the North they 
could occupy so enviable a position as they did in regard to 
the textile industries and shipbuilding, there was no reason 
why agriculture should not be developed also. We sincerely 
hope that his words may be made good. Besides, Ireland is 
the nearest place in Europe to the New World, and ought to 
be “the jumping-off place” for America, and so she would be 
if only the tunnel between Ireland and Scotland could be 
made. We trust that this matter of the tunnel will not he 
forgotten in the coming era of Irish development. 


Mr. Morley on Monday delivered a speech to his constituents 
at Montrose of great length and some force. He summed up 
his opinion of the Government by admitting that it displayed 
energy, but it was the energy of a blind horse, which was 
always dangerous. They called the Pro-Boers invertebrate, 
but he assured them that it took a strong spinal column to 
swim against the stream. He remained an oppcnent of the 
war, not because he was Pro-Boer, but because he was an 
advocate of the claims of Britain. He was also in favour of 
Home-rule for Ireland. He approved Mr. Wyndham’s new 
Bill for facilitating the purchase of Irish estates, but still it 
was a Bill for the abolition of landlords, and utterly inconsis- 
tent with the Tory policy of “resolute” government for twenty 
years which was to have abolished the social difficulty. Mr. 
Wyndham, in fact, spoke the language of Mr. Pitt, which “he 
himself had worn threadbare by constant quotation.” For 
himself, he believed that the settlement of the land question 
would remove a great obstacle to Home-rule, for it would 
“strengthen the policy and the principle of self-government.” 
Many Liberals are repeating this idea; but Mr. Morley knows 
history, and we would ask him if he remembers a case in 
which the removal of a grievance has increased the popular 
dislike of the Government which removed it. Mr. Morley’s 


Government has granted them an “immense,” an “historical,” 
boon, therefore they will have no more of the Imperial 
Government. And yet he would probably agree with us 
that the Irish are one of the shrewdest of the European 
races. 


Mr. Morley’s main topic, however, was the increase of taxa- 
tion, which, he says, amounts to £32,000,000 a year within the 
last four years, after deducting the £8,000,000 which Mr. 
Ritchie is expected to remit. The National Debt has in the 
same period risen from £635,000,000 to over £800,000,000. 
The mere interest on that increase takes two-thirds of the 
Tea-duty to discharge. He maintained that in thus in- 
creasing the Debt we were weakening the credit of the State 
which in war-time was one of the most important of its sources 
of power. He quoted the same idea from a speech by Mr. 
Disraeli, and made the surprising remark that in his time the 
three men of most original constructive views, “the most 
seminal ideas,’ who had influenced Parliament were Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli. We should assent 
as far as finance was concerned; but we wonder what Mr. 
Gladstone would have said if he had heard the sentence. 
‘Your impartiality, Mr. Morley, is carried to the length of 
indifference to fact, would, we suspect, have heen the substance 
of his objurgation. 


The appointment of Mr. Arthur Elliot (Member for Durham 
City) to the office of Secretary to the Treasury, rendered 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Hayes Fisher, is one upon 
which the Government can be most heartily congratulated,— 
a sounder and better choice could not possibly have been 
made. Mr. Arthur Elliot, who is the brother of Lord Minto, 
the Governor-General of Canada, is essentially a man of sane 
and moderate views, and may be trusted to maintain the 
highest standard in his very important and responsible post. 
But though Mr. Elliot is so conspicuously moderate in his 
political views, he has never shown any timidity or want of 
definiteness, and his Parliamentary career has been marked 
in a striking degree by independence of mind. Mr. Elliot has 
for the last few years been editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
Under him the famous Whig organ has fully maintained its 
great traditions. . 


We congratulate Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts most 
heartily on their determination to reduce expenditure in the 
Army, and to make soldierly qualities and intelligence, and 
not a long purse, the essential requirements for the most 
difficult branch of military service,—z.e., the cavalry. The 
new Army Order abolishes the separate list of candidates for 
cadetships in the cavalry and Foot Guards. We do not, of 
course, deny that many, probably the majority, of the officers 
in the cavalry and Guards, in spite of their being bad exami- 
nees, have in reality as good intellectual qualities as those 
in the Line; but whatever way the question is looked at, it must 
be wrong to place your intellectual residuum in the cavalry, 
There ought to be no room in the cavalry for such persons, 
nor should it be possible to say, as it has been said hitherto: 
“He is too stupid for the Line, but he will do for the cavalry.” 
The next step required will be to cut down the obligatory 
expenses of the cavalry. It is a scandal that an officer in 
the cavalry is practically required to have an allowance of 
£600 beyond his pay, and that even then he has to be very 
careful. Expenses which are inseparable from a horse regi- 
ment should be borne by the State. None other should be 
obligatory either directly or indirectly. Those who think 
that the social standing of the cavalry will be lowered by 
the reduction of the expenses are entirely mistaken. Under 
the existing system the men who cannot afford to go into 
the cavalry are the young men of good family whose fathers 
do not need to buy their sons social distinction by enormous 
allowances. The men who goin are very often the sons of 
fathers who are willing to pay £1,000 a year in order that they 
may boast of a boy in the Lancers, Hussars, or Dragoons. 
Social distinction is not to be obtained under such conditions 
as these; though doubtless the sons of many socially aspiring 
parents are decent enough young fellows in themselves, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eo 
THE BAGHDAD ENTANGLEMENT. 


E are still not definitely committed to a German 
entanglement in regard to the Baghdad Railway. 
At least, that is the general impression among well- 
informed people as we write. The sands are, however, 
running out, and unless public opinion can be aroused 
there is only too much reason to believe that we shall 
very shortly be told that all further protests are unavailing, 
and that we have finally adopted the dangerous course 
of lending political sanction and encouragement to 
a scheme which is likely to prove full of risk to British 
investors, and cannot but have most serious and perplexing 
consequences on our international position. While, then, 
there is yet time, we would urge all those who read these 
words to think well and think wisely on the whole matter. 
If they are convinced that it would not be prudent for us as 
a nation to walk hand-in-hand with Germany in the matter 
of the Baghdad Railway—or rather, we should say, to 
follow Germany blindfold along a path which she knows 
and from which she can escape at any moment, but which 
for us is full of pitfalls—we would implore them to exercise 
all the influence of which they are capable both on members 
of the Cabinet and on Members of Parliament. They 
must, that is, do all in their power to prevent our being 
committed to another German entanglement, and one 
fraught with far more permanent and serious embarrass- 
ments than that from which we have just escaped in the 
Caribbean Sea. 

We would beg our readers to believe that in our attempt 
to prevent the nation being entangled in the Baghdad 
Railway scheme we are not acting from any foolish prejudice 
in regard to Germany, or from any desire to retaliate for 
her unfriendliness during the Boer War. We have never‘ 
suggested that any good could come from cherishing a 
national hatred of Germany because of the verbal 
excesses of German speakers and writers. Except as 
indications of German policy and symptoms of German 
aspirations, such things should, in our opinion, be 
ignored and forgotten. In any case, the present situation 
is far too serious, far too much fraught with great conse- 
quences, for recriminations over German hard words. 
The question of whether we ought or ought not to accede 
to the German proposals must be settled entirely on its 
own merits, and without any desire either to do Germany 
an ill turn on the one hand, or on the other, to show her 
that we bear her no malice and are anxious to forgive and 
forget. The one matter for us to consider is whether the 
Baghdad Railway will not prove a dangerous entanglement 
to us, and though apparently a simple commercial invest- 
ment, may not at some future time involve us in 
animosities and responsibilities, and so in dangers and 
difficulties, which we might otherwise have avoided. 
We stand at the edge of the Mesopotamian morass. 
Germany, already half in, tells us that it is not nearly 
as soft or as deep as it looks, that the ground will 
soon be firm enough, and further encourages us by 
telling us that France will soon join us, and will tramp 
through the mire at our side. Shall we take the fatal step, 
and plunge in, to flounder certainly, perhaps to fall; or 
shall we refuse, and tell Germany that though it may be 
worth her while to quarrel with Russia over the Baghdad 
Railway, it decidedly is not worth ours, and that we have 
something better to do with our money and our political 
infiuence than to throw them at her bidding into the marshes 
of the Euphrates or the sands of the desert ? 

We do not, however, wish to make a mere appeal of dis- 
trust in regard to Germany. Let us try to look the facts 
in the face. We are asked to do certain very definite 
things as a nation, and things, in one particular, practically 
without precedent. What are these things? Among them 
are things seen, and also things unseen, which latter are, 
however, none the less real, and none the less capable of the 
most momentous consequences. Let us deal first with the 
things that are seen, and so obvious toall. In order to facili- 
titethemaking of the Baghdad Railway, weareasked, to begin 
with, to allow the Turks to increase their Custom dues,— 
the object being to enable the money for the railway to be 
raised more easily. But since British goods are the chief 
payers of Customs, this means that the railway will be 





partly built out of a new tax imposed on British commerca 
[It is true that the Turkish consumer will also pay, re 
since his purchasing power will be diminished the British 
trader must suffer.] Next, we are asked to let onal 
a port under our protection—a place, that is, definitely 
declared by us not to be Turkish territory—pe th 
terminus of the railway. Thirdly, we as a Government 
are asked to assent to a scheme under which neatly a 
third of the directors are to be British, and pg 
give an air of official sanction to the undertakino 
Fourthly, we are to agree to send the Indian mails by 
the railway, and so to pay it the mail subsidy now paid to 
the P.and O. These are the things seen. The things un. 
seen are equally important. The railway, though nominally 
not intended to hurt Russia, is, in fact, strongly opposed 
by Russia, and those who participate in its making must 
incur the dread and enmity of Russia. Next, the partner. 
ship with Germany, though not now insisted on, may at 
time of difficulty become very real through the necessity 
for joint action. Thirdly, the responsibilities connected 
with the construction of the line cannot but be serious, 
Suppose when the line is half made it is raided from 
Arabia, and the Sultan is genuinely unable to protect it 
and to keep the necessary order along the route. In those 
circumstances our official encouragement of the line will 
practically force us to prevent our shareholders’ property 
being destroyed ; and we may find ourselves saddled with 
a Euphrates Expedition ten times more troublesome than 
the Somaliland Expedition, because it will be watched 
from Russia with jealous and unfriendly eyes. <A fourth 
matter which is unseen is the fact that though the Company 
is nominally international, it will in reality be a German 
line. Of the directors eight are to be German, eight 
French, and eight British; but besides these are to be 
three Anatolian Railway directors. But the Anatolian 
Railway is a purely German company. Therefore the 
German directors will number eleven, not eight, in any 
case ; and if the two Swiss and one Austrian on the Board 
are chosen under German influences, which is more than 
probable, the Germans will have fourteen directors to the 
British eight. <A fifth matter which is unseen is the fact 
that, even apart from this question of directorships, the 
line will be a distinctly German line. As a proof of this we 
may quote the words used by Mr. Waugh, the British Vice. 
Consul at Constantinople, who states, after enumerating 
the facts: “The entire management of the line is thus 
secured in German hands, and is independent of the 
nationality of the capital which may be raised to build 
the line.” He thinks, moreover, that this independence 
will be used for the benefit of German goods con- 
veyed over the line; but on this point we do not 
desire to insist, as, after all, it is hypothesis, not fact. 
The sixth unseen fact in regard to the scheme is that the 
French are not officially bound to the line in any way. 
The French Government could at any moment repudiate 
all connection with the scheme, if, indeed, it has ever had 
any real official connection, which appears very doubtful. 
For all we know, the French capitalists are merely inter- 
national capitalists with offices in Paris—a very different 
matter—and when they have served the useful purpose 
which the tame elephant serves in catching wild elephants 
—i.e., that of producing an atmosphere of trust, security, 
and companionship—they may fade away into thin air. 

Another fact at present unseen, but we fear only too 
likely to become visible in a few years’ time, is that 
mentioned by Mr. T. H. Cooke, secretary of the 
Ottoman Railway. He expresses the opinion “that 
the projected railway would not pay in a hundred 
years. The new company would not get enough out of 
it to pay for the carriage grease they would use. It 
was highly desirable, in order to safeguard our interests, 
that Britain should have a say in its construction and 
management. The country through which the railway will 
pass is quite barren and undeveloped. Even although the 
mails to India were sent by the new route, the revenue 
derived from their transport would not be sufficient to 
maintain the line, and it was out of the question to suppose 
that manufacturers would send merchandise by that route, 
or that passengers would travel over the line even if it 
were a shorter route to India than by steamer.” 

We leave this expression of opinion without comment ; 
but we should like, while on the question of the paying or 





not paying of the line, to address one word of practical 
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pilvice to British investors. It is this. Granted that the 
‘na ig to be made, those who desire to put their money 
into the Euphrates Valley will be wise not to put it into 
the railway, but to wait till an appeal to the public is 
made on behalf of the irrigation schemes which will follow 
son the construction of the railway. It often happens 
z America that though a railway opening up new 
country does not pay, great fortunes are made out of the 
jand on each side of it. So in this case, though the rail- 
way will not pay its shareholders, we have no doubt 
that it will pay the great capitalists who are now turning 
their eyes on Mesopotamia, and these will make vast sums 
out of the irrigated lands on each side of the railway. 
The railway, that is, if it is made, will render it possible 
tc revive the wonderful system of irrigation perfected 
thousands of years ago by the Chaldaeans. Granted a 
railway, those who get concessions of land and water in 
the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates will reap a rich 
harvest. If they can get them without injuring British 
investors or involving this country in political embarrass- 
ments, we shall, of course, rejoice at their success ; but mean- 
time it is wise to remember that the only money likely to 
come out of the scheme will come out of the water, not out 
of the rails. Therefore the prudent investor will in any 
case hold his hand and wait for the irrigation and land 
companies. 

We desire before we leave the subject of the Baghdad 
Railway to recapitulate the chief facts which we have 
stated, and to ask our readers to draw from them their 
own answer to the question,—‘ Would it be wise for us 
to agree to the German proposals and to join them in 
making the Baghdad Railway ? ” :— 

(1) The line, even if made, thanks to the money of the British 
investor and to British official help, will be for all com- 
mercial purposes a German line. 

(2) The line is opposed by Russia, and its construction will be 
regarded by her as an unfriendly action. 

(3) Whatever political odium is incurred by the making of the 
line will fall on us rather than on Germany, because Russia 
dreads us more than she does Germany, because the 
terminus of the railway will be in our hands, and because 
we have in effect forbidden Russia to arrange with Persia 
to do what we shall have helped Germany to arrange with 
Turkey,—i.e., for a railway to the Persian Gulf. 

(4 The French participation in the scheme has no real official 
sanction, and will in no way make the French share any 
of our responsibilities. 

(5) We shall have to agree to an increase of Turkish taxation 
on British goods in order to find money for the line. 


(6) We shall incur the grave responsibility of encouraging our 
investors to put their money into a speculation which is 
very unlikely to pay, but which they will imagine is sound 
because of the assent obtained from our Government after 
official negotiations. 

(7) The railway, if made, may very likely have to be protected 
by our direct and most costly intervention owing to the 
weakness of 'l'urkey. 

(8) The Germans, under the present scheme, will at any 
moment be able to make over their whole interest in the 
railway to Russia. 


We do not think that these facts are unfairly stated. We 
would ask Englishmen of all opinions to consider them, 
and’ then, as we have said, to ask whether it would be 
worth while to agree to the German proposals, or whether 
we should not instead gay, as was in effect suggested by 
the Westminster Gazette in a most clear and statesmanlike 
arlicle on Wednesday,—* We will neither oppose nor en- 
courage the railway. Let it be built if any one is willing 
to build it. At present we cannot promise that we will 
allow it to be extended to Koweit; but when some six or 
seven years hence it has reached Baghdad, we shall be 
perfectly willing to consider the matter of the terminus 
with an open mind.’ 


We ought as a Government to stand absolutely neutral, 
and to refuse to discuss the matter officially with the 
German Government or with German, financiers. As we 
said last week, however, if the Government are determined 
to go further into the matter, they should at least test the 
bona fides of thestatements—(1) that Russia does not object 
to the railway; (2) that France is officially pledged ; and 
(3) that our influence over the line shall never be de- 
creased. Let our Government ask Russia whether she 
is pleased with the project; let them ask of the 
French an assurance that the scheme has their official 
approval, and further, let them propose te France , 








mutual pledge that neither Power will abandon its interest 
in, and responsibility for, the line ; and finally, let them ask 
Germany to pledge herself never to part with her interests 
except to Britain. No one can say that these suggestions 
are unreasonable or foolish, or inconsistent with the plea 
that our proposed connection with the railway can bring 
us no possible harm or embarrassment. Yet we venture 
to think that Russia will not tell us that she has no objection 
to the line; that France will not assure us that she has given 
her official sanction, and will also not give the pledge we sug- 
gest ; and finally, that Germany will not give us any right of 
pre-emption over her interests. But if we are right, then 
assuredly any official connection with the Baghdad Railway 
should be avoided by us. Will our Government employ 
the tests we suggest,.and abide by the result ? 





WILL THIS GENERATION REST? 


T seems an odd thing to believe amidst the hubbub of 
the moment, with everybody apparently athirst for 
excitement, but we believe it is true that the civilised world 
would greatly like a period of rest. We do not mean by 
that a time of sleep, but a period of a few years, such as 
has occasionally been recorded in history, during which 
nothing particular happened, and men ceased to expect 
sensational news, and thought to-morrow was sure to go 
on very much as to-day and yesterday. The statesmen 
certainly long for such a period, for they are most of them 
elderly men, and besides distrusting much of what is 
called progress, they are a little bewildered by the far- 
reaching effects of everything they do. A King or a 
Premier nowadays cannot throw a stone into the sea 
without trembling for the disturbance he may create upon 
some far distant shore. Increased facility of intercom- 
munication has brought to them at least nothing but 
wider responsibilities, and what they dislike even more, a 
more peremptory necessity for hurry. They are expected 
to repair the ruin wrought by an earthquake or a tornado 
before the echoes of the explosion have completely died 
away. If the Legations in Pekin were attacked next 
Monday, every statesman in Europe would be expected on 
Tuesday to declare his policy, and on Wednesday to have 
an army on the sea. The Christian Churches confess the 
same desire of rest, for tranquillity is one of their avowed 
ends ; almost everything that happens annoys or menaces 
them, and amidst the roar of theological and ecclesiastical 
controversy they have a sense of growing deaf. Com- 
mercial men, even when successful, declare that “the 
pace is too fast,” that they have no time to grow quietly 
rich, that something is always happening, or being 
rumoured, or being invented which, for a time at least, 
bewilders them, and makes them feel as a Viceroy of 
India once declared that he felt when the number of his 
executive orders exceeded a hundred a day,—“ Oh for the 
peace of my Ministry at Munich!” Above all, the 
thoughtful of Europe sigh for a period of quiescence, 
for they see, or think they see, that a generation 
is growing up with an inaptitude for reflection, whose 
thoughts are like atoms of quicksilver, which form no solid, 
and whose characters are not buildings, but only sandheaps. 
It is not in a dust-storm, they say, that healthiness is 
generated, or that men acquire the ability to do anything. 
Nothing gets settled in all this welter and whirl, and it is 
when the world is settled and change is not expected that 
great minds gather their strength. We all perceive this in 
the present aspect of literature, which produces everything 
except great poems, great dramas, and great ideas; and it 
is equally true of that perpetual rush of events which has 
followed the modern pooling of the world. It pulverises 
rather than solidifies character. 

There may be exaggeration in the opinion of the thought- 
ful, for they are apt to be the first to get tired, and they 
forget that men, like schoolboys, have a power of rejecting 
one half the knowledge forced upon their attention. It is 
as possible to be ignorant of events in a telegraph-office as 
to be solitary in a crowd. A great deal of it, however, is 
true. It is difficult to doubt that, as there are cycles of 
calm weather and cycles when storm-winds are frequent, so 
there are cycles in history when things happen, and that 
we are in the vortex of one of them now. It is not all 
illusion produced by the fact that we see farther and notice 
events which a century and a half ago would no more have 
been visible to us than events in Mars. The stream of 
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events is running faster. Great movements are in progress, 
as they were in the fifteenth century, and every great move- 
ment produces from time to time highly dramatic events. 
The passionate desire of the white world for transmarine 
territory produces every year successes and catastrophes 
which enchain attention. Democracy is not yet reconciled 
to anything, but heaves restlessly with its own fears 
and hopes ; and Democracy is a Behemoth, which cannot 
stir as a mouse can, and, when stirring, excite nothing big 
to pay it even the compliment of regard. Its sprawlings 
are events, its rushes cataclysms, its bellowings 
threatenings of the cyclone. The cry of the working 
peoples for more comfort arrests the march of the comfort- 
able as the scream of a murdered man would arrest the 
march of the passers-by in the Strand. The groans of an 
ancient civilisation in the Far East, which can neither 
accrete power to itself nor continue to exist without it, pro- 
duce across the seas all the impact of events, which in a way 
they are. The redistribution of a nearly forgotten conti- 
nent yields great events by the score,—battles, victories, 
catastrophes, discoveries, heroes of soldiership and adminis- 
tration. There is always something new from Africa. A 
new religion cannot be born, and assert its right to universal 
dominion, without events happening ; and humanitarianism 
is nothing less in myriads of minds than that new religion. 
The deadly struggle between ecclesiasticism—we do not 
mean religion—and the belief that the conscience is suf- 
ficient to itself, that, in fact, men can now become learned 
without schoolmasters or desks, yields almost every week 
some dramatic event. Science for eighty years past has 
been striking blows which reverberate through the modern 
world, and will reverberate through history more loudly 
than any war; and this whether she alters all the relations 
of man to the country or continent around him, as Stephen- 
son did, or shatters whole systems of thought, as Darwin 
did, or makes men half believe, as Marconi is doing, that to 
the physicist nothing is impossible. The great movements 
are endless; and with every great movement comes the 
desire for a pause in it, if it be only that we may have 
time to see what the flood is doing as it sweeps on, what 
it is destroying, what fertilising, where repairs are 
peremptory, and where new powers are given into the 
hands of the dwellers on the bank. The predominant 
thought of men in a cyclone is not one of fear, even for 
themselves or their dwelling places, but—‘“Oh, that the 
wind would stop, if only for a moment, so that we might 
think and see!” 

Whether it will stop or no it is hard to decide. We 
incline to think that it will not for some considerable time. 
The Kings and statesmen, who, Lord Beaconsfield said, still 
govern Europe, are doing their best to preserve peace, but 
events are by no means favourable to their efforts, and one 
great force constantly impedes them. The peoples rule in 
the Jong run, and the peoples have grown jealous and 
suspicious of each other. Each people sighs and wearies 
to be richer, and each thinks that its rivals endeavour to 
impede or prevent its prosperity, even if they do not devise 
plans for taking away that prosperity’s fruits. The jealous 
hunger for wealth works as strongly as the old ambitions, 
and, like them, must produce considerable events. Men 
are talking already of “ heritages ” soon to fall in and sure 
to be hotly contested, as if great States like Austria and 
Turkey were properties which would enrich their heirs 
beyond the dreams of avarice, yet which must first produce 
great lawsuits. There may even be great campaigns 
fought to defend trade monopolies, or to resist, as in the 
case of the Continent versus America, dangerous com- 
petitions. The nations are not starving on heaps of gold, 
as Kingsley saw them, but tossing and sighing because in 
their sleep they dream of gold which they can never reach. 
The Churches show every symptom rather than the 
desire to rest; and when they move there are always 
events, for behind them are the millions whom, as 
they themselves complain, they do not convert, but 
whom nevertheless they strangely and most powerfully 
affect. Commercial men are nearly as jealous as the 
peoples, and hunger for territory as the Kings used to do, 
till dreamers ask what, if the whole world is exploited for 
the benefit of one generation, the next will have to live 
upon, and predict a time of exhaustion, not for mankind, 
but for their mother-earth. The traders have often pro- 
duced events, and even in the time of Elizabeth they never 
were more careless what they did or not, so only that 


routes might be “open” and they themselves enyj 

As for Science, she is all alive with the hope of new 
victories—especially new enchanted armour which no 
savage’s thrust may pierce—scientific men perpetually rg 

peating, and, as we conceive, fully believing, that they wd 
on the edge of discoveries which will change the fagg of 
the world. They, at least, will not cease from revelations 
which are events as great as battles, and sometimes more 
lasting in their effects. As to the thoughtful, though the 

rule in the end, they win their dominion by processes : 
slow, and so nearly invisible, that events seem never to 
stop for them; and if they decided on the necessity for reg 
it would take at least two generations to make their advice 
prevail. We can see little hope of rest for this generation 
at least, even though amidst all its feverish activities we 
can detect the longing. A change, no doubt, may come 
over the spirit of the white men, and they may develo 

the patience which in all countries enables the husband. 
man to wait for his harvest without cursing; but of such 
change there is as yet no trustworthy sign. Rather, we 
should say the active classes are losing even the power 
to comprehend the husbandman’s tranquillity, and are 
asking themselves in amazement how he can bear to be 
content with his one event a year—the harvest—and with 
the long delay which intervenes before even that one occurs, 
To the husbandman events are misfortunes; but the 
husbandman no longer rules. 





PROGRESS IN EGYPT. 


__ CROMER’S Report for 1902 is of more than 
usual interest. It opens with a retrospect of the 
financial policy which has been pursued in Egypt for the 
last twenty years. The moment is opportune, he thinks, 
for undertaking this review—he might have gone further, 
and said that the moment earnestly calls for it—because 
the very success that has attended this policy has led to 
its being attacked on many sides. Not, indeed, that. it 
has been attacked directly. No one now denies that the 
results of the financial administration have been excellent, 
But it has been attacked quite as seriously under cover of 
praise. You have done so well, Lord Cromer is told every 
day, that you can afford to let Egypt benefit by your 
success. Not at all, is Lord Cromer’s reply, “the posi- 
tion of the Egyptian Treasury ” is undoubtedly “one of 
prosperity, but it would very soon cease to be prosperous 
were one tithe of the very numerous proposals involving 
fresh expenditure simultaneously entertained.” Many of 
these proposals, “considered on their merits, are perfectly 
reasonable and legitimate.” In Egypt, as in all other 
countries, there are many things which it would be well to 
do if the money wanted for doing them were forthcoming. 
But in Egypt money can only be provided by taxation, and 
twenty years ago taxation was the curse of the country. Lord 
Cromer quotes from Lady Duff Gordon’s “Letters from 
Egypt” to show what the word meant in 1867, and adds that 
“matters got worse subsequently.” After the Arabi revolt, 
therefore, three things were clear,—that the people wereover- 
taxed, that a large capital expenditure in the direction of 
drainage and irrigation wasvery necessary, and that costly re- 
forms were wanted in every Department of the State. It was 
impossible to pursue all these ends at once; for the time 
being “they were mutually destructive.” It was matter 
for argument, however, which should be preferred, and 
Lord Cromer does not deny that there was something to 
be said in favour of the policy rejected by the Egyptian 
Government. It would have been possible to keep the 
taxes as they were, and out of the revenue thus provided to 
pay for large administrative reforms. But the opposite 
policy—the policy of beginning with fiscal reformand leaving 
administrative reform on one side —_ the taxes had been 
put on a proper footing—had overwhelming arguments in 
its favour. It was immeasurably more popular, it increased 
the wealth of the people, and it made administrative 
reform easier when the time for introducing it came. The 
Government determined, therefore, to begin by relieving 
the taxpayers. So far as this process left them with any 
money in hand, it was to be spent on remunerative under- 
takings, notably on irrigation. This was an outlay which 
the Egyptian people could understand and appreciate, and 
it tended to make the indispensable taxation more tolerable. 
But administrative reform had to bide its time. Lord 








Cromer’s list of fiscal improvements is an imposing one. 
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The corvée has been abolished. The Land-tax has been 
yeduced. A number of petty, but nevertheless vexatious, 
taxes have been suppressed. “'T'wenty years ago,” writes 
[ord Cromer, “ the ordinary revenue was about £9,000,000. 
It was collected with difficulty. Forced sales of land, on 
account of non-payment of taxes, were numerous. Large 
arrears of Land-tax always remained due at the end 
f the year.” Now, after all these remissions, ‘the 
ordinary revenue may be taken at from £11,000,000 to 
11,500,000. Sales of land by reason of non-payment of 
int are, relatively speaking, matters of rare occurrence.” 
In 1901 only 592 acres were sold up by the Government 
out of a total taxpaying area of five and a half million 
eres, while out of a total assessment of £4,698,000 only 
£18,278 remained unpaid at the end of the year. This is 
the best possible testimony to the wisdom of the policy 
ursued. Lowered taxation leading to larger revenue is 
the perpetual dream of Finance Ministers. This larger 
revenue has indirectly contributed to the prosperity of 
those who have to provide it. The Government have been 
able to spend large sums on irrigation, with the result that 
there has been a very large rise in the acreage and value 
of cultivable land. Imports and exports have increased ; 
the cotton crop has doubled; the growth of sugar has 
more than doubled. 

A large part of Lord Cromer’s Report is devoted to the 

measures taken to deal with corruption, “the canker 
which eats away the heart of most Eastern Govern- 
ments.” Thirty years ago corruption was universal in 
Egypt. The contractor bribed the high official who gave 
out the contract and the clerk of the works who superin- 
tended its execution. The landowner bribed the engineer 
in order to get more than his fair share of water. The 
Kadis were bribed alike by plaintiffs and defendants. 
Even the railway passenger “found it cheaper to give a 
present to the guard or the ticket collector than to pay for 
a ticket.” As compared with this state of things, Lord 
Cromer says, “there has been a notable improvement.” 
The difficulties in the way of this improvement have 
been immense. There was no public opinion to which 
to appeal. Corruption was a matter of course in all 
classes, consequently no one felt either fear or shame 
at the prospect of discovery. All that could be done 
in the first instance was to lessen the opportunities 
and to remove some of the causes which ministered to the 
evil. Something was done by a better system of accounts. 
“Jt was no longer possible for public money to disappear 
as if by enchantment.” The salaries of Government 
officials were regularly paid, and in the case of the lowest 
classes were raised. ‘The abolition of the corvée and the 
organisation of a proper recruiting service made it un- 
necessary to bribe the village Sheikhs in order to gain 
exemption. The employment of British officials introduced 
a higher standard of administrative morality ; and “ there 
are now many native officials in high position whose 
standard of honour” in respect to taking bribes “ leaves 
nothing to be desired.”’ In spite of this, a great deal of petty 
corruption still exists, and the Government continue to meet 
with great difficulties in dealing with it. Great care has 
to be taken in listening to the charges made, for “ false 
accusations of corruption are almost, if not quite, as com- 
mon as corruption itself.” Then in Egypt there is at least 
as strong an objection as in England to help in bringing 
home corruption to an individual offender. Egyptians of 
all classes will use the strongest language against the cor- 
rupt practices of the provincial officials, but “ I do not re- 
member a single case in which I have been able to get a 
name mentioned” or sufliciently precise information 
afforded. The complainants are afraid to speak, and it is 
difficult to be sure that they have not good reason for their 
fear. The high official is a long way off, the subordinate 
they would like to accuse is close at hand. Even the 
security of official tenure, which has on the whole done 
great good, has the drawback of making it difficult to get 
rid of a public servant against whom there is strong, and 
probably just, suspicion, but no actual proof. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of a Report to the 
preparation of which Lord Cromer has evidently given 
more than ordinary care is that which deals with the ad- 
ministration of justice. It has often been supposed that all 
we had to do when we occupied Egypt was to repeat what 
we have done in India. But the position of the British 
Government in Egypt is altogether unlike the position of 


| 








the British Government in India. The British adminis- 
trators had not only native suspicion to conciliate, but 
Turkish suspicion and European suspicion. Every step 
they took was closely watched and the worst interpretation 
put on it. No doubt the Egyptian judicial officials, as, 
indeed, Egyptian officials in every Department, were very 
badly equipped for the work laid upon them, and Lord 
Cromer admits that it is “ quite conceivable, though by no 
means certain, that if a large number of young English- 
men had been brought into the country, and if, after 
having been taught the language, they had been appointed 
Moudirs, Judges, heads of police, and so on,” better results 
would have been achieved than those reached under the 
system actually adopted. But the considerations just 
mentioned were of paramount importance—though Lord 
Cromer does not dwell on them—and “it was decided not 
to Anglicise the Administration more than was absolutely 
necessary.” European supervision was indispensable if 
any improvement at all was to be effected, but “almost 
the whole of the subordinate, and the greater portion of 
the superior, appointments” were left in native hands. 
So well has this answered from the point of view of 
British policy that the numerous suggestions for a large 
increase in the British staff which Lord Cromer has 
received, “ especially of late years,” have come from the 
Egyptians themselves. Whenever a native feels or fancies 
that he has not had justice done him, he thinks at once that 
he would have fared better before a British Judge. It is 
inevitable that these occasions should arise, because Egypt 
is an Oriental country where justice is hard to come by 
and crime hard to suppress. The very ideas which a 
civilised system of criminal justice presupposes are hardly 
known there. They “are beyond the comprehension and 
in advance of the moral and intellectual status of the mass 
of the inhabitants. For one thing, a great amount of 
crime necessarily goes unpunished, though the authors of 
it are perfectly well known. But they are not known in 
the right way and to the right persons.” “ Village society 
is probably better informed in such questions than either 
the police or the members of the Parquet.” Any one who 
knows an English village must be familiar with a similar 
state of things. Some offence is committed, and either no 
arrest is made, or the case is dismissed for want of evidence. 
Yet among the villagers the offender will be freely pointed 
at whenever there is no danger of anything following upon 
his identification. In England the distinction between 
this and legal evidence is pretty well understood. In 
Egypt it is not. The Judge is supposed to be able to 
convict and sentence at his pleasure, and if he fails to do 
so it is at once set down to reasons which would not 
influence him if he were an Englishman. But on this 
point Lord Cromer speaks with unusual fulness and pre- 
cision. The policy of “using native agency to the utmost 
extent possible without seriously impairing the efficiency 
of the service” will “remain unchanged.” It has suc- 
ceeded, he thinks, quite as well as it could have been 
expected to succeed in twenty years. To abandon it would 
be to undo all the good which this period of training has 
done to those who have been subjected to it, and to commit 
the injustice of first educating the Egyptians and then 
closing a public career against them. “Such a policy,” 
Lord Cromer says emphatically, “must inevitably in the 
end lead to regrettable consequences. There is no 
intention whatever of adopting it.” 


We lay down what, though in name only a Report, is 
really a State Paper of extraordinary interest and import- 
ance with a strong sense of the good work done in 
Egypt, and of the extent to which its success is due 
to Lord Cromer’s wise and far-seeing statesmanship. 
“Ah! gentlemen,” as the Duke of Argyll once said of 
one of our statesmen, “‘ what a comfort it 1s to have a man 
who knows what he means and means you to know what 
he means also.” 





M. LOUBET. 


does history of the French Republic yields no testi- 

mony to the foresight of European politicians. They 
did not expect it to last as a quiet and successful form 
of government. They foresaw, and sometimes foretold, 
periods of anarchy, and were especially distrustful of the 
institution of the Presidency. The Assembly, they thought, 
would probably abolish that, and constitute itself a ruling 
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Convention, with chief clerks for Ministers. A President 
might be possible in America, they said, but in France 
he must be a Frenchman; and a Frenchman at the head 
of the Executive, if a weak man, would fail to maintain 
order, and if a strong one, would exert all his powers to 
make himself Dictator, if not Emperor. As Commander- 
in-Chief, the Republic would be always at his feet. An 
entire generation has passed away, and the Republic still 
subsists, and is still as popular with the people as it ever 
was. Its rulers have spent money rather recklessly ; but 
they have maintained peace; they have so remade the 
Army that France no longer fears invasion; they have 
restrained the bitterness between poor and rich till pro- 
perty is as safe in France as in England; and they have 
secured for the electors a firm, and, as it has proved, a 
tranquillising, hold on their representatives. Especially 
has the institution of a Presidency succeeded. The pos- 
sessors of the coveted seat have resolutely maintained 
order ; but with one exception they have never plotted to 
use the Army against the Republic, and Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, who was captured by the Royalists, and did 
plot, resigned in sheer despair of effecting his own designs. 
M. Faure was suspected of a more personal ambition; but 
he never expressed it openly, and hungered, we fancy, not 
so much for a throne as for the showy pomp with 
which a throne is usually surrounded. In any case, 
he died an ordinary civil President. A succession 
of competent men have consented to be Chief Magis- 
trates, and have remained faithful to their oaths, so 
that the lurking fear of the office has died away 
among Republicans, and that a new kind of loyalty, a 
temperate loyalty of esteem not always untinged with 
affection, has developed itself among a people of whom it 
was once said that among them loyalty was dead. It is 
not dead, for it is one of the emotions that never die; but 
it has ceased to connect itself with reverence for pedigree. 
This success is the more remarkable because the French 
Presidents have not been men of genius ; with the exception 
of Thiers, they have not been great orators,; and they have 
not displayed the instinct, sometimes found in otherwise 
feeble Kings, for picking out very strong men as their 
advisers. It would be difficult to name a Premier during 
the Republican period who has been a really great man ; 
and for the most part each has served his time, usually a 
short one, and has passed, leaving but the faintest impress 
of his personality. The best remembered President is 
perhaps M. Carnot, and he owes much of that remem- 
brance to his great name and the assassination which 
ended his career. The truth is, we fancy, that while 
apa election would probably have seated men who at 
east seemed brilliant, election by the Houses sitting 
together tends toa preference for “safe” candidates. That 
it should so tend is a notable fact not only in political 
history, but in French history, for it reveals a peculiarity 
in the French character, our forgetfulness of which is a 
source of constant error. This vain, brilliant, susceptible, 
and emotional people, with whom Henri Quatre remains 
a permanent ideal, respects exceedingly the qualities it is 
said so seldom to exhibit,—probity, firmness, and all that 
goes to make up high respectability. Its reverence for 
“sense”’ is at least equal to that of the average English- 
man, while it does not think it superfluous or annoying to 
fix on a man the epithet “incorruptible.” Look at the 
feeling manifested towards M. Loubet. The French 
President is, we fancy, essentially a grave and respect- 
able lawyer, with a reminiscence of the farmstead from 
which he sprang still visible in his character; without 
genius, but a man of acumen and of sterling worth. He 
has done nothing great, but under him no one expects dis- 
order; and if he has not picked out first-rate adminis- 
trators as Ministers, he has chosen men capable of the 
most solid work. M. Rouvier would be an acceptable 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in this country; General 
André has restored discipline among officers ; and at a time 
when a “leady” Foreign Minister might produce catas- 
trophes M. Delcassé is the safest of all grave counsellors. 
He allows intrigue, we believe, but treats its results only 
as information. The French see their innermost preference 
embodied in the President, and even when it rains 
epigrams in Paris they pay him every reverence, crowd 
to hear his plain and direct, though brief, speeches, and 
strive in every village he passes to display some evidence 
of goodwill. The opponents of his Government do not 


attribute to him the measures they dislike, but place hin 
in that position of Constitutional Sovereign which we; 

so apt to say Frenchmen can never understand, though 
almost every French country house you may ar the 
system exemplified, the father being King, the moth 

Cabinet, and the children, not, indeed, the Commons poe 
the majority of friendly Members which supports, and . 
controls, both King and Ministry. He is honoured Bae 
liked as the efficient, yet not dominant, head of the Stat, 
His semi-Royal progresses make him personally known, 
and when he leaves France for a tour of her great Medi 
terranean colonies the international honours paid to him 
are jealously watched as honours paid to France. No ong 
expects that M. Loubet will be able to remove serious 
grievances in Algiers, or to expand Tunis till it includes 
Tripoli; but then no one expects him to be indiscreet or 
to commit his Government in the smallest degree. He is 
in fact, the Constitutional King. ‘ 


Whether the example of France will be infectious de. 
pends upon the least known of political facts,—the inner 
idea or aspiration of the Latin races. It has no influence 
in this country, where the new desire for Empire has 
crushed out what little of Republicanism had become 
popular forty years ago. In Germany there is a necessity 
for a “ War Lord,” a military head of the State of whom 
the military chiefs will not be jealous ; and in Austria each 
of the seventeen or eighteen States wishes to remain bound 
to the remainder, lest in itsisolation it should be mastered b 
its special foes, and knows perfectly well that the only possible 
bond of union is the common sovereignty of the house of 
Hapsburg. In Southern Europe, however, there is much 
Republican feeling, not decreased by the close ties which 
now connect both Italy and Spain with the South American 
Republics. Spain, which is so closely connected with 
France, would in all probability, but for the dread enter. 
tained by the upper class of provincial Liberalism, become 
Republican, and only last week the party reconstituted itself 
under Sefor Salmeron as a party in the State which intends 
to be effective. In Italy, too, in spite of the feeling for 
the house of Savoy, and its great services to unity, the 
pressure of poverty induces men to turn longing eyes to 
the system which it is imagined: makes France compara. 
tively so prosperous. There are aspirations as to taxation 
and tenure to which the Monarchy is supposed to be 
adverse, while all day and every day the Vatican influence 
undermines the throne, the hope being that a Republic in 
Italy must be “regional,” and that the Romagna might 
prefer the Pope. The success of the Republic, in fact, 
allures or dazzles a large section both of Spaniards and 
Italians. In the absence of great misfortunes, however, 
or of some sand-storm of emotion, it will be many years 
before the example of France will influence any but the 
very poor, and the very poor nowadays produce uneasiness 
rather than revolutions. Southerners are imitative, it is 
true, or all South America, which has a natural tendency 
to split into principalities, would not be so universally 
Republican in the outward forms of its government; but 
the desire of imitation, though it may produce a scene like 
Europe in 1848, does not act continuously as a motive force. 
Each nation has its own ideals which a Republic would 
not gratify. The greater probability is that each nation 
in Europe will retain for this century its present method 
of government, and will regard the Republic in France 
much as Tory Cabinets regard Liberal Ministries,—that is, 
as organisations neither to be liked nor imitated, but only 
to be regarded as alternatives not necessarily involving 
ruin. 





THE PROBLEM OF OFFICERS FOR THE 
AUXILIARY FORCES. 


H™. are we to get a larger and better supply of 
officers for the Auxiliary Forces? That is un- 
doubtedly the most pressing problem with which the Royal 
Commission on the Auxiliary Forces will be confronted. 
The South African War proved that it is comparatively 
easy to improvise regiments as far as the men are con- 
cerned, and that hastily raised and equipped corps 
can show themselves to possess excellent fighting 
material. It proved, however, as conclusively that it is 
an extremely difficult business to improvise officers,—nay, 
that it is practically impossible to do so. A man of 





intelligence and good heart who is in good physical con- 
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knows how to shoot needs very little to make 
dable fighting man. But these qualities do 
i way suffice to make a good officer. Between 
not in any ° ee 

the obeying of an.order and the giving of an order, between 
following and leading, there is a world of difference. One 
acity is learnt easily enough, the other can only be 
eid by careful training and through the possession of 
pi jal knowledge. In other words, the officer must be 

elaborately prepared for the work he has to do. 

But it is evident that in the future we shall very largely 
rely on the Auxiliary Forces and on improvised forces 
in cases of national emergency. Even if we were to 
maintain the full number of Regulars demanded by 
Mr. Brodrick as essential, we should ; still be certain 
in.a big war to fall back on the Auxiliary Forces. But 
the Auxiliary Forces are at present short of officers by 
many thousands, and if we increase the numbers of 
Yeomanry, Militia, and Volunteers, as we shall do, this 
deficiency of officers will become an even more formidable 
difficulty than it is at present. In fact, we want many 
more officers, and better officers, for our Auxiliary troops, 
and at present no serious effort is being made to obtain 
them. Everybody connected with the War Office says that 
the deficiency in officers is deplorable, but we get no plan 
suggested for meeting the difficulty, merely pious ex- 

ressions of dismay. We do not know whether very 
much good can come of outside schemes in such a case. 
Indeed, we are by no means sure that newspaper sugges- 
tions do not often harden the hearts of our military 
administrators, and make them reject plans they might 
otherwise have adopted. The temptation in a Department 
of State to show outsiders, and especially “ those fools who 
write in the newspapers,” that they are not going to be 
allowed to interfere with the arcana of the Administra- 
tion is always very strong, and in the case of the War 
Office it has been aggravated by the tendency of the public 
to support the Press against the officials. Still, in spite 
of this danger of defeating our own ends, we shall venture 
to name one or two proposals for increasing the number 
and efficiency of Auxiliary officers, and for getting the right 
kind of men to takecommissions. Shortly, the problem is 
—How can we make the holding of commissions in the 
Auxiliary Forces attractive ?—because if the Service is 
made attractive, and a large supply of candidates for com- 
missions obtained, it will be possible to increase the re- 
quirements, and to pick and choose among the applicants. 
The first thing, in our opinion, is to prevent the holding 
of a commission being a pecuniary burden on its holder, 
either in the way of expensive uniforms or compulsory 
subscriptions. If menare to be out of pocket by becoming 
Militia, or Volunteer, or Yeomanry officers the area of 
choice is at once restricted. Men may be fairly well off and 
yet be unwilling to take a commission if it means heavy, or 
indeed any, out-of-pocket expenses. But even more im- 
portant than this negative attraction of not being out of 
pocket through holding a commission is the positive 
attraction of social consideration. Nothing would more 
surely increase the number of Auxiliary officers than some 
plan which would give an increased social consideration 
to the holders of commissions. Here, fortunately, the 
authorities have very largely the means of increasing the 
attractions of a commission. 
There are two things in the gift of the authorities which 
a large number of people of means who live in the country 
desire to obtain. The first of these is tobeaJ.P. The 
second is to bea D.L. The man who is not a Magistrate, 
and has not the right to go to Quarter Sessions, is, as a 
rule, extremely anxious to obtain that humble distinction; 
and when he has got it he still more ardently desires to be 
made a Deputy-Lieutenant, and so be able to give his coach- 
man and footmen a cockade for their hats. It is no doubt 
true that this desire for letters which cannot even be put 
after a man’s name on his envelopes except by the ignorant 
isridiculous; but that does not matter. It exists, and often 
in very useful and respectable members of the community, 
and if we are wise we shall take advantage of it to help to fur- 
nish the Auxiliary Forces with officers. If it were clearly 
understood that any man who had risen to the rank of Cap- 
tain in the Auxiliary Forces, and had remained in command 
of his troop or company for five or six years, and so had 
worked hard for his corps, had a claim to the Bench, and 
would in ordinary circumstances always have his claim to be 
made a Magistrate recognised, a very considerable attraction 


dition and 
him a form) 








would be added to a commission in the Auxiliary Forces. 
Probably it would not be possible to insist that no man 
should be made a Magistrate who had not done some 
service in the Yeomanry, Militia, or Volunteers; but in 
the case of the Deputy-Lieutenants there is no reason why 
this distinction should not be kept exclusively as a reward 
for service in the Auxiliary Forces. Nothing, after all, 
could be more appropriate than such an arrangement. 
The Deputy-Lieutenant, as far as he is anything, is a semi- 
military officer already. That is, he wears a kind of 
military uniform, and if the Militia Act were ever put 
into operation he would preside at the ballots. In theory 
we believe, indeed, that he is a kind of Aide-de-Camp or 

taff Officer to the Lord-Lieutenant, who theoretically 
commands the Militia and Yeomanry within his county. 
His military character is also established by the fact 
that he alone of civilians is recognised as eligible for 
membership of the United Service Institution. Why, 
then, should not the office of Deputy-Lieutenant be only 
conferred as a reward for service with the Auxiliary 
Service? In future, that is, whenever a young squire, on 
succeeding, applied to be made a Deputy-Lieutenant, he 
would be informed by the Lord-Lieutenant that, though 
the applicant was in every other way suitable, he could not 
confer the distinction unless the applicant held or had held 
the King’s commission, the distinction being in its nature 
military. As soon as he added the King’s commission to 
his other undoubted qualifications he would, however, 
become exactly the kind of person that the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant always desired, &c., &c., &c. In this way the status 
of Deputy-Lieutenant would be rather raised than lowered, 
and men would be given another reason for going into the 
Yeomanry, Militia, or Volunteers. The proposal is a 
snobbish one, if you will; but the wise statesman does not 
pretend that snobbishness does not exist, but converts it to 
useful purposes. And, after all, is not the cant about 
snobbishness a little unreal? The Garter, with its K.G., 
performs a very useful part in high politics. Why should 
not the D.L. be made to help the State, though in a 
humbler field ? ' 

There is yet another way, and this one not open to the 
taunt of snobbishness, by which the holding of a commis- 
sion may be made attractive. No Englishman likes to 
have any door slammed irrevocably in his face, or to be 
told: “Your place is for ever outside, and do what you 
will and be what you will, you can never pass through that 
door.” But at present that is what we say in effect to the 
Auxiliary officer. We tell him that, do what he will, he 
must never rise above the rank of Colonel. No doubt in 
most cases it is inevitable that no higher rank should be 
obtained, and the great majority of Colonels in the Auxiliary 
Forces would not, even if they could, go higher. But in 
spite of this we believe that it would act as an attraction 
if a man when he first got his commission knew that he 
might possibly, if he stuck hard to his civilian soldiering, 
become a Brigadier-General, a Major-General, or might 
even die a full General in the Auxiliary Forces, or have a 
place on the staff of an army corps commander, or even 
occupy a post at headquarters. At present a man feels 
that in no circumstances can he ever rise higher than 
Colonel. We should like so to arrange matters that a 
man at a fixed period in his career, say when he had 
become second-in-command, might be able to make up 
his mind to devote his whole time and energy to the 
Auxiliary Forces, and might feel that if he did so he 
would be able to gratify his ambition by obtaining high 
military rank. At present there is no such hopeless shelf 
as the command of a regiment of Auxiliaries. A man 
may command at forty, but if he does he feels that there 
is nothing for him beyond, however well he may do, and 
however efficient he may make his command. Let the 
civilian officer feel from the beginning that he has a career 
open to him, and you will greatly increase the attractive 
force of a commission. 

We have written to-day solely on how to increase the 
attractions of a commission, but this, of course, by no 
means exhausts the subject. The problem of better train- 
ing and of better conditions of service must, however, be 
held over for another time. All we want to insist on to- 
day is the need of attaching greater social consideration 
to the holding of a commission in the Auxiliary Forces, 
and we sincerely trust that the Royal Commission may be 
able to give the matter their attention. 
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WANTED—AN IRISH SIR WALTER. 
N another column we publish a poem addressed “To the 
Coming Irish Poet” by “A Rhymester of To-day.” The 
words of the dedication perhaps explain themselves ; if not, it 
is only necessary to mention here that the “ Rhymester of 
To-day” calls for a poet who shall make plain to us, ‘ up- 
lifting all its sorrow, pity, guilt,” the tale of Ireland, “for 
friends and foes, or friends once foes, to hear”; in a word, 
who shall tell England what Ireland means. The desire for 
such a poet-interpreter must be natural to Irish hearts, 
unable, perhaps, to explain to duller or more phliegmatic 
races what is the spirit that broods over the land which 
for hundreds of years has been a difficulty to Englishmen; 
and desiring to let Englishmen realise, in their slow way, 
what Ireland is to Irishmen, and what Ireland ought to 
be for Englishmen. But to tell that difficult story, is it a 
poet, first and foremost, who is needed ? 

In “ Across the Plains” Stevenson describes the character- 
istics of the emigrants who accompanied him to the West. 
“There were,’ he writes, “no emigrants direct from 
Europe—save one German family and a knot of Cornish 
miners who kept grimly by themselves, one reading the 
New Testament all day long through steel spectacles, the rest 
discussing privately the secrets of their old-world mysterious 
race. Lady Hester Stanhope believed she could make some- 
thing great of the Cornish; for my part Ican make nothing 
of them at all. A division of races, older and more original 
than that of Babel, keeps this close, esoteric family apart 
from neighbouring Englishmen. Not even a Red Indian 
seems more foreign in my eyes. This is one of the lessons of 
travel—that some of the strangest races dwell next door to 
you at home.” Could the attitude of Englishmen towards 
Irishmen and of Irishmen towards Englishmen be better 
summed up—of course mutatis mutandis—than by that 
passage written by a Scot of men who speak the 
English language and are born in English homes? The 
average Englishman knows nothing, practically, abcut 
Ireland and Irishmen. He ought to know something, no 
doubt, but he does not. Chiefly, his ideas on the subject of 
Ireland are formed from the behaviour of the Irish Members 
in the House of Commons; or he remembers with a smoulder- 
ing fury of indignation the Phenix Park murders; or he 
hears and tells amusing stories of Irishmen and Irish “ bulls,” 
always laughing at Irishmen, and always also in a certain way 
admiring them, yet never understanding the character and 
the traditions of the men whom he regards almost as children, 
to be kept in their places and told what to do by grown-up 
people who really understand grown men’s business. It is, 
indeed, chiefly the worst side of the Irish character that 
Englishmen have seen, and upon that they have formed 
their judgments. This is not the place for political dis- 
cussion, but Mr. Kipling’s poem “Cleared,” written in refer- 
ence to a well-known event, perhaps represents very nearly 
the attitude of the majority towards Irish “agitators,” who 
still in the minds of many Englishmen embody the character- 
istics of the Irish race :— 


“They never told the ramping crowd to card a woman’s hide, 
They never marked a man for death—what fault of theirs he 
died P— 
They only said ‘ intimidate,’ and talked and went away,— 
By God, the boys that did the work were braver men than 
they!” 


Of course, that comment does not represent the whole trend of 
English thought about the Irish considered apart from politics; 
no one could believe that who knows what Englishmen think, 
for example, about Irish soldiers. They were Englishmen, 
perhaps, who were most deeply moved on hearing the story 
of Pieter’s Hill. But if all Englishmen honour Irishmen on 
other than political fields—where a man is compelled to 
know, cannot help knowing, and is honoured by knowing his 
comrades—may it not be possible that some day even in 
political matters they may be brought to understand and to 
honour something of the spirit which governs the activity of 
Trishmen ? 

And if so, would that understanding be brought about in 
the best way by a poet? Is it not something plainer and 
clearer and simpler than poetry that is needed? Is it not 
just possible, after all, that the real solution of the Irish 
problem might be found in the writing of a novelist,—in the 


. P nn Tiras 
writing of a man who would let Englishmen into the secret of 
the hopes and fears of the Irish race; who would Write iiot 
only of the aspirations—sometimes great, Sometimes - ey 
tremely petty—of the party politician, but would pour great 
masses of light on Irish character considered as a whole? A; 
yet we have bad no such writer. For Englishmen Tom 
Moore is the Irish poet, and though he wrote much that ig 
haunting and charming, he delivered no lasting message, As 
for Irish novelists, there are Lever and Lover and the rest 
but their rollicking taproom stuff is not representative of the 
best of what is Irish; if it were, there would be no need for 
serious study of Land Act problems,—it would only ‘be 
necessary, so to speak, to be sure of the efficiency of the 
Dublin Castle Guard. What is it, then, that is wanted? ], 
it not an Irish Sir Walter Scott ? He, rather than an Irish poet, 
is needed at the psychological moment of to-day, when it is-a 
least on the cards that the Irish difficulty may be solved ing 
sane manner by British politicians. And when you cometo 
think of it, it is a strange thing that the story of Ireland has 
never occurred to the novelist—never, that is, in a large and 
satisfying manner—as a field for the writing of romance. The 
field open to historical novelists is, after all, limited; why 
is it that the story of Ireland has hardly been touched? 
American novelists have written reams about the war between 
North and South; their novels dealing with that hard story 
have been read by millions, and the reading of them has led 
to a fairly clear understanding of the motives which actuated 
those who went to war. How is it that the English or the 
Irish novelist has never been able to write of Ireland as 
Sir Walter Scott wrote of Scotland? Could there beg 
wider or a more interesting field for the writer of 
novels? There is no need to go back even as far as the days 
of Cromwell to come to an era in Irish life which should 
be at least as interesting to Englishmen as the story of the 
Army of the Potomac is to Americans. If an Irish Sir Walter 
Scott began the story of Ireland with the Rebellion of 1798, 
would he not find material for as many novels as Scott him. 
self ever contemplated ? Scott wrote in his preface to the 
first edition of “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” that the 
poem was “ intended to illustrate the customs and the manners 
which anciently prevailed on the borders of England and 
Scotland. The inhabitants living in a state partly pastoral 
and partly warlike, and combining habits of constant depreda- 
tion with a rude spirit of chivalry, were often engaged in 
scenes highly susceptible of poetical ornament.” If the 
“rude spirit of chivalry” of the Scottish Border raids was 
able to inspire Scott to write not only his poems, but novels 
which are greater than his poems, what could not be made by 
a second Scott out of Ireland? Apart from the “rude spirit 
of chivalry,” at least as characteristic of Irish as of Scottish 
warfares, look at the public careers of Irishmen which might 
be made the foundation for great novels. Scott wrote a great 
novel round the personality of Helen Walker, the prototype 
of Jeanie Deans; what kind of a book could not another 
Scott make out of Grattan, or Curran, or Emmet, or 
O’Connell? Grattan, disinherited for his adherence to 
Flood, and afterwards voted £50,000 by an Irish Parliament; 
Emmet, spending his whole fortune of £3,000 on rifles, hiding 
in the mountains of Wicklow, and hanged the day after his 
trial, leaving Sarah Curran to pine inSicily,—“ she is far from 
the land where her young hero sleeps,” as Moore wrote of that 
sorrow-stricken lady; O’Connell, inventor of the epithet 
“ Saxon,” with his marvellous Irish eloquence and wonderful 
voice; John Sadleir, politician and forger and suicide; 
Wolfe Tone; the Fitzgeralds,—it is strange that no writer 
of fiction has arisen to do them justice. And beyond all the 
politicians, and the political positions—the Ulster Garrison, 
the priests, the moonlighters and boycotters, the “bhoys” 
that “get drunk on rhetoric and madden at a word ”—behind 
all there is the Irish peasant, with his pigs and his fowls and 
his hovel and his hospitality; Dennis, happy, discontented, 
courageous, obedient, shiftless;—why has not the character 
of the Irish peasantry inspired a novelist to something great 
before now, something heroic and romantic in Sir Walter's 
sense,—something different from the sorrow-laden stuff which 
now pours from the Press as Irish fiction ? 

The Irish Sir Walter will come some day. He will write of 


Irish Rob Roys and More Camerons; he will give us an Irish 
Dominie Sampson, with the Irish equivalent of the verdict 
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9 we shall have an Irish Caleb Balderston, 


roviding for an Irish Master of Ravenswood—‘ It was 
na for him to speak before their honours; the brandy 
ba was weel-kend liquor as mild as mead and as strong 
as Samson—it had been in the house ever since the memor- 
able revel, in which auld Micklestob had been slain at the 
head of the stair of Jamie of Jenklebrae”—you can only 
speculate as to what could be made out of a confidential 
Trish family servant. When an Irish Sir Walter has given 
Englishmen this and more—Irish fighters and plotters and 
heroes and peasants and priests—Englishmen may perhaps 
understand Irishmen as they understand Scotsmen. ‘I knew 
avery wise man who believed that, if a man were permitted 
to make all the ballads, he need not care who should make 
the laws of a nation,” wrote Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun to 
the Marquis of Montrose. Treland no longer needs a ballad- 
maker; she is waiting for her Sir Walter Scott. 





THE APOTHEOSIS OF MIDDLE AGE. 

F with the progress of education, and the consequent 
general development of the intellect of the individual, the 
frequency of what our grandparents would have called youthful 
precocity is remarkable, almost as significant is what may be 
described as the refusal of middle age to accept its traditional 
position in the journey of life. Half-a-century ago a man of 
forty-five was regarded almost as elderly, and a woman of the 
same age was expected to have long since cut herself adrift 
from all ties binding her to her youth, and to assume the 
appearance and deportment of a staid, exemplary matron. 
All this has changed in a particularly interesting way, of 
which the prominent feature is a seeming contradiction. If 
the three-year-old child of to-day is as knowing as was the 
six-year-old of half-a-century ago, and the ten-year-old boy 
of to-day is in many respects quite as much a man as was his 
grandfather at eighteen, one might naturally expect that in 
due gradation the modern middle-aged man should be old 
beyond his years. But such is not the case. Middle age, so 
far from hurrying on into senility, so far even from standing 
still, would seem actually to have stepped backwards and 
marched alongside of youth. There is a jauntiness, a 
buoyancy, an elasticity about the middle age of to-day at 
which our fathers would have shaken their heads as unseemly. 
The gulf which once separated the middle-aged parent from 
his children has been filled up. The curtain which shrouded 
the middle-aged man generally from the eyes of youth, and 
which caused him to be regarded with respect, if not with 
awe, has been lifted, and in obedience to the same influences 
which have made the schoolmaster the friend of the 
schoolboy, and the regimental officer almost the com- 
rade of his men, the middle-aged man of to-day is never 
so happy as when working or playing upon an equality 
with, and actually in competition with, youth. Of 
course, to use a common phrase, youth will generally be 
served, but by no means invariably to such an extent as to 
make the action of middle age ridiculous or contemptible. So 
the middle-aged parent respects the opinion, and is not above 
taking the advice, of the son half his age who is associated 
with him in business, and is not ashamed to be seen playing 
with him in the same cricket match, or pulling with him in 
the same boat, or joining with him on perfectly equal terms 
in most sports and pastimes. The result can only be regarded 
as thoroughly wholesome and delightful. Without going so 
far as to say that the young men of the present day are 
superior to their fathers at the same age, it may be asserted 
that as a rule there is less kicking over the traces on the 
part of modern young men than there was in the days when a 
young man was hardly regarded as a responsible being, and when 
parental discipline was sternly maintained until long after the 
normal years of discretion were passed. It is a natural law 
that relaxation of a policy of repression should be followed 
by an ebullition of long-pent-up forces and passions. A boy 
admitted to a long-forbidden orchard will eat himself sick 
in a very short time, whilst the boy who has always had regu- 
lated access to it will have no appetite for such excess. Upon 
the same principle, the son who has been brought up to regard 
his parent as an awful, half-mysterious being, looked on at a 
distance, and approached with fear and trembling, as sons 
were very generally brought up half-a-century ago, has a 
strong temptation upon emancipation to run riot with his 








new-found joy. But the boy who is the companion of hia 
father, and whose home training has been one of love and 
almost equality, has usually no inclination to kick over the 
traces. 

Nor are the changes in the physical aspect of middle age 
less remarkable than those in the moral aspect. The middle- 
aged man of fifty years ago was older in body, as well as in 
mind, than his representative of to-day. Just as in certain 
old-fashioned households unchangeably fixed dates are marked 
by the performance of such rites as the lighting of fires for 
the winter and the cessation of them for the summer, or the 
putting up and taking down of seasonable curtains, so, of old, 
when a man attained a certain age he was expected to put 
away for once and all the occupations and indulgences of 
youth ; he assumed mature countenance and mature manners, 
and long before his time drifted into senility, and all without 
the smallest consideration as to whether he was ripe and fit 
for the change or not. The “ heavy ” father, the stern parent of 
the stage and the novel, the utterer of maxims, the represser 
of flightiness, the domestic and social arbiter from whose 
verdict there was no appeal, was rarely beyond the age of many 
thousands of modern Englishmen who enjoy with zest and 
enthusiasm the sports and pursuits of youth. We cannot 
imagine the fathers of the “Sandford and Merton” and Miss 
Edgeworth period chasing cricket-balls, getting up before 
breakfast for a swim in the sea, mapping out pedestrian and 
climbing tours, or even walking smartly and quickly. The 
country squire who saw little Tom Brown off from the 
‘Peacock’ at Islington on his first journey to Rugby could 
not have been more than a middle-aged man, but the average 
schoolboy reader of the immortal book cannot but regard 
him as a “regular old buffer.” 


As with men, so itis with women. Social statisticians tell 
us that the age at which women are considered most eligible 
for marriage has been very notably advanced of late years, 
and we know that the lament of many a match-making 
mamma is that the most dreaded rivals of her darling are 
not to be found so much among the girls of her own age as 
amongst women who not many years ago would have been 
relegated to the ranks of hopeless old-maidenhood. The fact 
that the middle-aged lady of to-day is much younger in 
manner and tastes is, of course, not the only reason for this, 
but it is amongst the most potent. To a woman of forty half- 
a-century ago the so-called fun of life was a closed book. 
Such a one who should have dared to cultivate the attractive 
arts, whose laugh was loud and frequent, whose talk should 
have been of frivolity and pleasure, who should have given 
time to juvenile pursuits, who should have studiously affected 
the society of men, would have been regarded askance, and 
have been classed amongst those “old enough to know better.” 
If a girl did not marry by the time she was five-and-twenty 
her case was regarded almost as hopeless. At thirty she was 
generally a ballroom “wall-flower,’ a Dorcas meeting and 
Aunt Tabitha sort of individual, a “poor thing,” the butt of 
raillery and satire, and regarded quite as an elder by the young. 
If she did marry, it was usually to the “ old bachelor” of those 
days,—tothe man whose representative to-day can still enter 
with real enjoyment into the pursuits and pastimes of youth, 
and who hopes to have some years yet of it before him. 
Nowadays it is impossible to go to any centre of fashionable 
resort without being impressed by the fact that not only are 
middle-aged women as numerous as young ones, but that 
they enter into the spirit of their surroundings with all the 
verve of youth, and that so far from keeping themselves in 
the background and shunning observation, they are in the 
very forefront of all that is going on. Broadly speaking, 
there is no reason why the middle-aged woman should not 
enjoy life as long as possible, and put off to the last moment 
the discarding of youthful manner, any more than the middle- 
aged man. But when we come to a nearer examination, we 
shall find that the parallel does not hold good, inasmuch 
as the woman carrying out this line of conduct too often 
goes beyond the limits of duty. The middle-aged man who is 
the companion of his boys in their pleasures and pursuits, or 
who can thoroughly enjoy a youthful life, so far from 
being a worse man of business, is usually all the better, 
and there is no inconsistency in a man so dividing his time 
between his duties and his pleasures as to be enthusiastic in 
both. But with woman it is different, and by some apparently 
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unfair but unrepealable law it would seem that the middle- 
aged woman who, so to speak, places herself in competition 
with girls young enough to be her daughters can only do so 
at the price of unperformed duties. Possibly some reason for 
the lament which goes up from the modern mother that her 
daughters are beyond her control may be found in that present- 
day passion of the middle-aged woman for unduly prolonging 
her youthful life, the gratification of which must necessarily 
keep her away from many of those duties which old-fashioned 
opinion considered as devolving upon a woman as soon as 
she married. Be that as it may, there is some other reason 
than the mere craving to be out and doing the work of the 
world which makes the girl of the period bend all her 
energies towards emancipation from parental control at the 
earliest opportunity, and the present writer would dare 
suggest that the reason in many cases may be the example 
of her mother. No longer does the old adage hold good 
that “a daughter's a daughter to the end of her life,” 
as it held good in the days when daughters addressed their 
parents as “Sir” and “Madam,” when the training of a 
girl was conventual in its strictness, and when mothers by 
no means considered their maternal influence as ending with 
the marriage of their daughters. And here may be remarked 
another curious contrast in the operation upon the two 
sexes of what we have called the apotheosis of middle age,— 
that whilst fathers and sons have been drawn closer together, 
mothers and daughters have become more separated. Fathers 
have marked time on the road of life to allow their sons to 
come up with them, and have then proceeded side-by-side and 
arm-in-arm; mothers in many instances have gone ahead as 
often as not upon quite a different part of the road from their 
daughters, or, what is still more striking, upon the same path 
but without recognition or communication. 


How this will work out it is not easy to predict. We are 
inclined to regard the modern apotheosis of middle age as a 
passing wave of chang», after which matters will revert to the 
old condition in a modified form,—that is to say, whilst the 
middle-aged fogey and the middle-aged mother or spinster of 
the old type will not be reproduced, the middle-aged people of 
the future will more resemble the old type than the new. 
There will be a striking rejuvenation of society for a period, 
inasmuch as the spectacle will continue to be common of men 
and women indulging in youthful tastes and pursuits long 
after the traditional age for such indulgence has been passed. 
This will be succeeded by almost as striking an ageing 
process, resulting from the more close and constant intercourse 
of boys with their fathers, and from the premature severance 
of ties binding girls to their homes and their early embarka- 
tion upon the sea of world’s work. The middle-aged father 
of to-day may retain his youthfulness in certain directions ; 
still, he is a middle-aged man who has had his experiences, his 
struggles, and his troubles; and this side of his nature must 
be reflected to some degree upon the character of his boys, so 
that they can hardly fai] to become more mannish in his 
society than they would have become under the old régime of 
distinction and isolation, and by the time they are middle- 
aged will probably have almost as little youthfulness left 
as had their grandfathers at the same age. Similarly, 
the launching forth into the world of girls at an age 
when their grandmothers were still tightly held under 
parental discipline must result in their premature develop- 
ment into women, so that when they attain middle age 
they will be smarter, keener, busier, and more active in some 
respects than were their grandmothers, but older in appear- 
ance, manners, and ideas. On the whole, we think that 
although the middle-aged men and women of to-day are far 
and away ahead of their grandparents in the matter of making 
the most of life, there will be in the not distant future but few 
representatives of hale, hearty, stately, impressive old age, and 
that the progress between the two milestones of life marking 
respectively middle age and old age will be more of the 
nature of a jump than it was in days when life moved at a 
steadier pace. 





THE RABBIT-CATCHER. 
HE rabbit-catcher is of middle height and firmly knit, 
his fine head being set upon square shoulders. Gleams 
of gold still remain to show what his beard must have been 





ce ee 
before the years first darkened it and then powdered it 
with grey. His features are clear cut, and his eyes—is 
colour of a hazel-nut—are bright with the brightness that 
comes of an outdoor life. From boyhood he has roamed the 
fields and woods, now as a farm-labourer, now as keeper’ 

ah 

assistant, until at length he settled down to become rabbitey 
and rat-catcher to the countryside. The writer made hig 
acquaintance one morning in early autumn. He was Working 
at the edge of a small spinny where the dark velvety green 
of the firs and the liquid gold of the changing birch trees lay 
against a broad clump of beeches which shot their flaming 
heads far up into the blue sky. The copse clung to the bide 
of the down in one of those hollows which one could fancy 
God had made when, seeing that everything was good, He laid 
His hand for a last blessing upon the soft new earth and left 
the print of His fingers there among the hills,—so soft wor 
the undulations, so round and gently curving, and threaded 
here and there bya belt of woodland that ran down them likeg 
green ribbon in summer, and this morning was a streak of fire, 
Framed between two spurs that stretched to meet each other 
a glimpse was caught of the wide vale over which brooded the 
peace of centuries. The day was fine, holding sufficient sup. 
shine to reveal in the pensive landscape a thousand beauties 
of form and colour that under a cloudy sky withdraw then. 
selves from sight. 

On the ground near the railings, within which the 
rabbiter was at work, were a couple of sacks. A little 
fox-terrier had managed to insinuate his small body into 
the mouth of one, where he lay curled round, comfort. 
ably asleep. His more alert companion stood with stumpy 
tail erect and ears cocked, awaiting the progress of events, 
which experience told him were likely to prove exciting, 
‘Joe,’ the ferret, tied by a string to the rail, was, like the 
younger dog, snatching the opportunity for a nap while 
his master blocked some of the warren’s numerous exiis, 
This done, the unwelcome visitor was introduced to poor 
‘Bunny’s’ front door, his string was confided to the care of a 
depressed-looking lad, and the rabbit-catcher found leisure to 
indulge in a chat. He touched on many subjects,—his 
own career; the wild life of the downs; the weather, un. 
failing source of interest to country-bred folks; ghosts, 
local and general, so to speak; death tokens; and other 
equally thrilling topics. For the supernatural he professed 
slight respect. A “smart few” people had told him that they 
had seen things, and that gates had opened to them of their 
own accord—a most obliging spiritual manifestation, particu. 
larly if the recipient of the favour happen to be driving a 
restive horse—but though he had been abroad at all hours of 
the day and night, his eyes had never beheld aught mora 
terrifying than mortal man. A token, he allowed, had once 
been vouchsafed him years ago. He had been helping the 
keeper all night because “there was something about just 
then,—poaching, you know,” and he came home in the grey 
dawn to find his mother lighting the fire. As he sat watching 
her, “ the latch of our door began flying up and down—wig-wag, 
wig-wag, as hard as it could go, like this,” and the rabbit. 
catcher, who had a fine knack of gesture, crooked his fove- 
finger, and moved it rapidly up and down, “It clappered so, 
and stopped; then it started agen, and stopped. Three times 
it went, and I said: ‘ What's that, then?’ ‘’Tis a token,’ 
said mother, ‘a death token’; and sure anuff within the hour 
we heard that an old man who was kin to us had just died.” 

At this moment the agitated jerking of ‘ Joe’s’ string, 
and sounds of scuffling underground, recalled the speaker 
to matters more absorbing than prescient door-latches, 
He threw himself full length beside the hole, into which 
he thrust his arm to the shoulder. “He's got it!” he 
exclaimed, “he’s got it! ’Tisn’t dead yet, but it soon will be!” 
With some difficulty he drew up a poor rabbit still quivering 
in its death-throes. The pretty brown fur about the throat was 
stained with blood. Laying it aside, he proceeded to haul in 
‘Joe.’ “Look at him,” he said proudly, as the savage little 
beast flung itself anew upon its lifeless prey. “Ab, he’s a 
beauty is ‘Joe,’—he breaks the bones! He’s partly mongoose, 
you see, that’s what makes him so good.” The ferret was 
pulled off and sent down a second hole, still under the care of 
the forlorn boy, who had looked on unmoved at its last feat; 
the small fox-terrior in the sack opened one eye, to close it 
again forthwith, and his eager companion retired with a bored 
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expression to his master’s coat, where he also resigned himself 
to slumber. : 
“As I was a-sayin’,” continued the rabbit-catcher, “ I’ve 


never seen ghostes, but I’ve seen other curious things. I 
remember when I was a lad, I was carrying a basket along 
the road at the foot of the hills, when I heard a noise—week— 
week—like a lot o’ little pigs a-squeaking. I was wondering 
where it came from, when, afore I knew what had happened, I 
was in the middle of a drove o’ rats. There must ha’ been 
scores and scores of ’em all round and all over me. 
Up my legs and over my shoulders they swarmed, 
and you can think how I banged at ’em with my 
basket, Another time I was in a field o’ short barley 
atop o’ the downs giving a look round, when I noticed a part 
o’ the barley begin waving about same as in a wind, on’y the 
rest was still. I heard a kind o’ little hollerin’ something like 
what the rats had made, and I stood there to see what was up. 
The waving and the squeaking came on until I saw it was a 
drove o’ stoats. The barley was all alive with ‘em; I should 
say there were between two and three hundred. I had my 
gun with me that day, so I let drive. It was like firing into a 
rigment. I killed five with the one shot!” 

The rabbit-catcher was about to dive into the storehouse of 
his memory for fresh treasures when ‘Joe’ once more claimed his 
attention. The string was violently jerked, and again an arm 
was thrust into the hole. “ He’s got another!” was the jubilant 
cry. There was a breathless pause; then: “Ican’t getat it; I 
shall have to dig it out.” The writer, who had no desire to 
witness the slaughter of a second hapless rabbit, beat a hasty re- 
treat to the corner of the spinny, leaving ‘ Joe’s’ master plying 
the spade with the energy that characterised all his movements. 
A few moments later the breeze wafted up a scrap of dialogue. 
“Oh Lor’, I’ve struck the ferret!” and a backward glance 
showed the rabbiter peering anxiously into the excavation he 
hadmade. “No,” said the forlorn boy, opening his lips for the 
first time, “’twurn’t ‘ Joe,’ "cause he’s over here. It must ha’ 
bin a roo-ut as the spade come down upon,”—which proved to 
be the case, the ferret emerging uninjured and ready for 
further raids. 

The rabbiter, who also deals out death and destruction to 

rats and moles, prefers, if possible, to work by night rather 
than by day ; it is cooler, he says, for his head. Years ago he 
had brain-fever, following a sunstroke. He and a reaper fell 
the same day beneath the fierce heat; the reaper died in the 
field where he was stricken, the rabbit-catcher recovered, but 
he “finds of it still” during warm weather. When working 
late he not infrequently leaves ‘ Joe’s’ victims to be collected in 
the morning, and spends the remainder of the night in some 
cottage near the warrens. The housewife gives him a “shake- 
down” on the kitchen floor, and he sleeps by the fire until day- 
break. With the first glimmer of dawn he is out and away, 
lest the tramps who haunt the hills should spare him the 
trouble of carrying home his booty. ‘ Joe’s’ master is a well- 
known and popular figure in the district. His social qualities 
—for he is “ rare good company,” his conversation being salted 
with anecdotes innumerahle—his skill, his quickness of eye and 
hand, and his absolute fearlessness in dealing with wild 
creatures, ensure him a welcome wherever he goes. The lads 
speak of him in tones of respectful admiration, and tell tales 
of how he will put his “naked” hand into a cage full of 
live rats, “what never offers to bite ’un, but runs round an’ 
round the cage quite silly ‘cause o’ the stuff as he puts on his 
fingers.” What the “stuff” is they do not know, that being his 
“secret”; but they affirm that it renders the rats “silly, same 
asa stoat meks a rabbit silly.” This last statement is sup- 
ported by an anecdote, which shall be given in the terse and 
graphic speech of the lad who relates it. “ Iwur at work 
down foreright the new barn one marnin’, when I sin a rabbit 
come pitch-polling across the road wi’ a stoat arter'n, The 
rabbit pitch-polled into some bushes. I druv away the stoat, 
knocked t’other on the head, an’ picked it up. I looked ’un 
all over, but there was no mark o’ teeth on it nowheres. It 
hadn't bin hurted; ’twas the stink o’ the stoat that had made 
it silly ; that’s why it couldn’t walk straight and pitch-polled 
forrard.” It may, perhaps, be as well to explain that to 
“pitch-poll” means to turn head over heels, otherwise to pitch 
forward on one’s poll! 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE EXAGGERATION OF THE MACEDONIAN 
OUTRAGES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—Owing to illness, I have not until now seen Mr. 
Haskell’s letter in the Spectator of April 4th describing as 
exaggerations the statements which I published in the 
Contemporary Review of March respecting the treatment 
meted out to the Christians of Macedonia by the Turks, and 
now I should feel much obliged if you would kindly allow me 
briefly to reply to that charge :-— 

The facts which I put forward were vouched for by several 
persons of position, mostly eye-witnesses, whose truthfulness has 
never been called in question, and can assuredly not be shaken by 
any mere ipse dixit. For everything which I advanced I relied 
upon my sources of information, which having been laid before 
the public can readily be verified. Before accusing me of 
exaggeration, therefore, Mr. Haskell ought to have shown that I 
misunderstood or misinterpreted those sources, or else drew upon 
my imagination for facts. And he makes no claim to have done 
any of these things, but speaks as though he himself had 
witnessed all the events in all the disturbed districts, and that 
nothing which he has not seen or heard can be a fact. 

When Mr. Haskell, who is presumably a Christian missionary, 
seeks to deaden our sense of indignation against the Turks 
by telling us that “war is always dreadful,” that “the 
Bulgarians in the Djumai district appealed to the arbitrament 
of war against their rulers,” and that “they knew what would 
follow in case of failure, and they took the risk,”’* my respect 
for his clerical character moves me to assume that he wrote those 
words without weighing their import, for they can only be taken 
to mean that the loyal men who were killed in cold blood, the help- 
less women who were violated, and the tiny children who were 
held over fires sprinkled ‘vith red pepper till their eyes burst, had 
only themselves to blame for their lot. And extreme views of that 
kind would come with less inappropriateness from a Turkish 
official than a Christian missionary. 

But respect for facts ought to have kept Mr. Haskell from rely- 
ing upon any such argument. For there was no war in Mace- 
donia last autumn, but only an abortive rising. And although 
the reverend gentleman, being a minister of peace, cannot: be 
blamed for ignorance of the art of war, he ought surely to have 
known that the slaughter of unarmed men and the rape of 
innocent women and children are not nowadays included in the 
tactics of belligerents. In the next place, the people whose suf- 
ferings were described in my article were loyal villagers who, 
far from having rebelled, had opposed the insurgents. And Mr. 
Haskell knows that I emphasised the fact. Are we, then, to 
take it that they too had but themselves to blame for the tor- 
tures they endured? That or nothing is the meaning of his 
plea, and the reason why itis to be regretted that he ever ad- 
vanced it. 

As to the alleged facts themselves, there are ways and means of 
refuting them if they be false; and Mr. Haskell must use those 
methods before he can expect his word to be believed, and that of 
so many other well-known and respected persons whose business 
it is to know rejected. One of these is M. Westman, the Russi 
official representative, who visited the disturbed districts in 
person and reported what he had seen to his Government. What 
this gentleman witnessed and gives proof of is precisely what Mr. 
Haskell would ask us to disbelieve. I quote a few extracts, giving 
again chapter and verse, and challenging Mr. Haskell to disprove 
the statements and to convict me of exaggeration, if he can. 
M. Westman saw “runaway women who had hidden in the moun- 
tains, amid deep snows, and almost without clothing; some of 
them had trudged for twenty days to the Bulgarian frontier 
with only their chemises on.”+ (Mr. Haskell, I may remark 
parenthetically, objects to my using in another place the word 
“nightgowns,” because “the Macedonian peasant woman’s ward- 
robe does not boast such an article.” I bow to his superior know- 
ledge on these recondite matters, and point out that I used it as a 
synonym for such garb as they slept in.) Further, M. Westman 
saw with his own eyes “little girls with wrenched faces, fitfully 
crying, fitfully quivering, showing manifest signs of having under- 
gone a terrible nervous shock, concerning the cause of which he 
did not interrcgate them.” f 

Another series of facts—unknown to Mr. Haskell—is vouched 
for on the authority of Madame Bakhmetieff, and will continue to 
merit credence and awaken the indignation of men whose sense of 
manhood is not dead until they have been effectively disproved. 
That philanthropic lady beheld “a number of jaded people on 
whose bodies, when their clothing was removed, horrible, still 
gaping wounds were visible, which had been produced by the red- 
hot pincers known as the Falaga; and a photograph of a group of 
these misery-stricken wretches has even been taken.”§ Will Mr. 
Haskell convince Madame Bakhmetieff that her eyes and ears 
deceived her first, and that the photograph film, turned Turco- 
phile, exaggerated the deeds of the Sultan’s troops afterwards ? 
What he does say in reply reads like a piece of special pleading 
advanced by a counsel whose client’s case is desperate. He tells 
us that a certain Bulgarian sent out to report on the troubles 





* The italics are mine. + Novoe Vremya, November 20th, 1902 2 Ibideis 
§ Novoe Vremya, January 22nd, 1903, 
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“ did not report the Turks as having used ‘red-hot pincers’ on any- 
body.” Was this person, then, Argus-eyed, ubiquitous, and in- 
fallible? And is his ignorance of the fact to be set over against 
the word of eye-witnesses and the testimony of the camera? 
Must not a person who hopes to palliate by such flimsy means 
the monstrous crugties perpetrated against Christian men, 
women, and children expect to be ruled out of Court as lacking 
impartiality ? 

A last extract, and I will take leave of Mr. Haskell and his 
clients :—‘‘ One fugitive woman of Dubnitsa riveted Madame 
Bakhmetieff’s attention. Having questioned her, she was in- 
formed that the woman’s brother had been beheaded before her 
eyes, and that his body had been chopped up into fragments. 
Others were semi-roasted over straw, had nails driven into their 
flesh, ete. The children of many of the fugitives were killed or 
violated. Two children of eighteen months and four years had 
their skulls split open by the soldiers. Other children were 
horribly tortured before their parents’ eyes, their faces being 
lowered down upon fire into which red Turkish pepper had been 
scattered. The action of this torture is harrowing: the eyes 
start from their sockets and burst. Soul searing are the tales of 
violence done to women. In the village of Vlakha in the 
Melnitsky district, for instance, about forty women, girls, and 
little boys were violated.”* 


And in face of those facts a Christian missionary stationed in 
Turkey is, he tells us, moved by his conscience to write :—* War 
is always dreadful. Last fall the Bulgarians in the Djumai 
district appealed to the arbitrament of war against their rulers. 
They knew what would follow in case of failure, and they took the 
risk.’ In other words, they got what they bargained for! I feel 
sure that few Western men or women, however long they may 
have resided among the Turks, however familiar they may have 
grown with such fiendish doings, will re-echo the strange plea 
urged by the American missionary in defence of the Turks. In 
any case, I can afford to leave it to normal, healthy-minded 
Englishmen, for whom I wrote the article, to say with the facts 
before them whether, as Mr. Haskell implies, I have been making 
“much ado about nothing.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., E. J. Dition. 





MINISTERS AS DIRECTORS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Your editorial note in the Spectator of April 11th 
urging that the tenure of directorships by Ministers is 
a matter for regulation rather than for blind condemna- 
tion will commend itself to every practical man who 
seeks greater efficiency in public affairs. There is nothing 
conducive to administrative capacity in the career of the 
mere party politician; the results have been witnessed in 
Ministry after Ministry for generations, and have undoubtedly 
reacted with great discouragement upon the Departments 
which the Front Benches alternately contro]. The successful 
and experienced men of business who enter Parliament always 
render valuable service in office if they get there—Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Lord Goschen, Sir H. Fowler, and pre-eminently Mr. 
Chamberlain, are cases in point—but it is only exceptionally 
that such men combine with their practical capacities the 
special gifts requisite for Parliamentary success. The keen and 
able politicians out of whom Cabinet Ministers are evolved 
may get a glimpse of administrative methods in the manage- 
ment of a well-organised and closely contested election, 
but I believe agents would tell us that only a smail 
proportion of Members of Parliament have any grasp of 
what is involved in the organisation of their own constituen- 
cies. Again, a young politician may undoubtedly acquire in 
the Committee rooms some acquaintance with the broad 
practical conceptions which become instincts in business 
management. But such casual opportunities afford a very 
inadequate experience for a man, however able, who is called 
upon to assume responsibility for the policy and the efficiency, 
possibly the reorganisation, of a great Department of State. 
So far from approaching the tenure of directorships by 
Ministers in any apologetic or deprecatory attitude, I submit 
that a seat on the board of a well-managed company, especi- 
ally companies which are large employers, should be counted 
asa positive and valued qualification for political office —a 
partial substitute for the good fortune which at rare intervals 
places at the disposal of the State the experience acquired in 
large private firms. There is doubtless an immense difference 
in boards, as in the duties discharged by directors, but every 
step taken to eliminate the amateur or negligent director, 
and to fix each member of a board with his personal responsi- 
bility, will increase the value to the public of such experience. 
Who can fail to trace in Lord Selborne’s official actions how 
much the State has gained by a system which has enabled the 
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First Lord of the Admiralty to serve an apprenticeship uss 
the Board of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Com me 
I venture to urge, therefore, that M.P. di aren 

ge, therefore, tha irectors (provided the 
are taking a responsible interest in their duties) supply 4 
most valuable element in our Parliamentary system a 
element which, as you suggest, may need regulation, but which 
no wise man will discourage. 

If that be recognised, there remains the question. 
Ought Members of Parliament to hold directorships whey 
they accept office? There is no ethical question involved 
The advantage to the State is the sole consideration with 
which the public is concerned. Is it desirable to exclude from 
the Ministry all but those who are able to cut themselye; 
loose from their outside interests for the temporary emoly. 
ments of political office? That would limit the choice of 
Ministers to rich men and office-hunters who had no position 
to sacrifice. The loss to the State could only be palliated by 
a system of half-pay for Ministers while in Opposition, At 
present, however, nobody proposes that men like Mr. W. 
Smith or Mr. W. E. Forster should divest themselves of thei: 
private businesses or dissolve their partnerships before taking 
office, or that a great managing landlord should part with the 
control of his estate. A director often holds a large stake in 
his company, and it is impossible to set up any rational dis. 
tinction based upon the mere fact that A shares with his 
partners the management of his affairs under the law of 
partnership, while B shares the management of his affair 
with his co-directors under the Joint Stock Acts. Still, a3 
you have pointed out, there are limitations which need to he 
recognised; and, in fact, an unwritten code has already grown 
up. The following dogmas seem to be established; perhapg 
others may be added :— 

(1) No Minister whilst holding office joins a board de novo, 

(2) No Minister accepting office remains on the board of'g 

company in which he is not substantially interested, 


(3) No Minister remains on the board of a company if there is 
any possibility of a conflict of interests between his De. 
partment and the company. Thus a First Lord cannot be 
a director of a shipping company; a Secretary for War 
cannot be connected with Armstrongs or Vickers, Sons, 
and Maxim; a Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot bea 
director of the Bank of England. 


(4) A Minister who has retained a directorship must resign his 
political office if any discredit falls upon his company. 

Whether it is for the advantage of the company to retain the 
services of a much preoccupied Minister is not a point for the 
public to meddle with. Shareholders alone can decide whether 
they value the occasional services of an experienced and able 
director too highly to part with him. Yet I venture to sug. 
gest that the public and all parties concerned would gain if 
it were the recognised practice that a Minister who retains 
his directorship should nominate an “alternate” to repre- 
sent him at the board. Such an arrangement is feasible 
under the articles of many modern companies, but not 
in older companies; and it would simplify matters if 
a clause applicable to all companies could be enacted pro- 
viding that, unless specifically disallowed by a resolution 
of the shareholders, the director of a company who accepts 
temporary employment of any kind in the public service may 
nominate an “alternate” to represent him during his term of 
office, such nomination to require the approval of a majority 
of the board, and to be submitted for confirmation by the 
shareholders at the next general meeting. Such a clause 
would not only solve the position of Ministers, but also 
possess a far wider utility. Good directors are constantly 
being requisitioned for the public service, while the recent 
war showed how a national emergency thinned the ranks of 
many boards to a most inconvenient extent. No ‘one, how- 
ever, could wish to refuse leave of absence to directors in 
these circumstances, or to part definitely with valued colleagues 
because their services are temporarily needed by their country, 
and a general statutory power permitting the appointment of 
“alternates” in such contingencies would establish a useful 
principle and, I believe, meet every point.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brooks's, St. James’s Street. P. LytTeLTon GELL. 


[We publish with great pleasure Mr. Gell’s very able letter. 
With its general tone and temper we are in entire agreement. 
His suggestion as to the power to nominate an “alternate” 
strikes us as most sound and useful. It is a suggestion 
eminently practical, and would get over the difficulties about 
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we have always felt so strongly in this matter. We want 
s men in the Cabinet, but we also want to see 
the Cabinet entirely free from what we may call the board-of- 
directors atmosphere. For fear of being misunderstood, we 
must say for the hundredth time that we are not in the least 
afraid of Cabinet Ministers furthering their private pecuniary 
ts owing to their being also directors, and have not the 
very slightest objection to holders of great amounts of stock 
in public companies being in a Government. What is objec- 
tionable is the double fiduciary capacity. A director ought to 
think of the interests of his shareholders. He may sacrifice 
his own pecuniary interests on some public question. He has 
no right to sacrifice theirs. Therefore the Cabinet Minister 
while he is in the Cabinet should not be a director. We hope 
Nr. Gell’s suggestion may be adopted.—Eb. Spectator.) 
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THE GERMAN ALLIANCE. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In seeking to prove me a “bad political casuist ” your 
correspondent “'T. W. W.” in the Spectator of April 11th 
assumes as a fact what is merely a matter of opinion,—viz., 
the state of mind of the managers of the German Press. It 
is true that the Teutonic races have fought against oppressors 
of Europe. In other words, we have fought with Germans 
against France. We live, however, in a world of change. 
Oppression need no longer be expected from France. If it 
comes at all, it will be from quite a different quarter, and 
a German alliance is exactly the way not to prevent 
that. The German Press may or may not have gone 
Pro-Boer from ignorance. It does not matter very much. 
The same plea cannot be urged for unfriendly speeches 
which were at the same time official. We have been told that 
the Alliance was for a temporary purpose, and that its in- 
tention has been exaggerated. Lest the Venezuelan business 
should prove to be too temporary, we now have the Baghdad 
Railway in order to keep the pot boiling. My objection to 
any German alliance is that it injures the position and 
prospects of this country. It does this in three ways—(1) 
it tends to minimise our chance of a working arrangement 
with Russia; (2) its chills the growing friendship of France; 
(3) it excites the distrust—perhaps even the pity, which is 
worse—of the United States. In addition, we are well able to 
attend to our own affairs without assistance. If these reasons 
are good, then our home politics become secondary matters. 
Clearly, those men who think the present foreign policy of the 
Government is injurious to the best interests of the country 
should vote against them.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
Jas. RALPH. 

5 Kingswood Road, Prestwich, Manchester. 





A NEW BOND OF EMPIRE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In the interesting article on “ A New Bond of Empire” 
in the Spectator of April 11th I was struck with the sentence : 
“To the English manufacturer...... the idea is still 
strange that he should take for his work a youth trained in 
the conceptions and principles which are materialised in the 
output of the trade...... The manufacturer can appreciate 
the old apprenticeship system,” but does not “seem able to 
realise the value of true apprenticeship,—apprenticeship to 
principles.” This thought is uppermost in the minds of those 
who are promoting the “Faculty of Commerce” in the 
Victoria University, Manchester. The enclosed advance copy 
of an appeal to be issued on the 17th inst. may therefore be of 
interest to the writer of the article referred to, and may 
possibly be deemed worthy of mention in your columns.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A. A. Gitties, Hon. Sec. 
Faculty of Commerce in the Manchester Univers:ty, 
46 Brown Street, Manchester. 





WHAT THE UNIONIST GOVERNMENT HAVE DONE. 
{To THe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTaTOR.” | 
Siz,—Will you allow me to say that you cannot credit the 
Government with Sir F. Lugard’s achievements (Spectator, 
April llth)? ‘They are all his own, and in spite of the 
Colonial Office. It censured him severely for the expedition 
he was about to undertake, and took the almost unprecedented 
course of publishing the despatch of censure before he could 








have seen it, much less answered its allegations. To be sure, 
the cat was away (in South Africa), and so the mice played.— 
T am, Sir, &c., Cc. M 





A CORPS OF COUNTY GUIDES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your article on this subject in the Spectator of 
March 28th expresses views which have been frequently 
discussed by my friends and myself while indulging in ou 
favourite recreation of tramping and cycling through North 
Cumberland and the Lake District. It has amused us to 
elaborate the idea in imagination, dubbing ourselves the 
“Lake District Scouts,” and endeavouring to realise how we 
might put our topographical knowledge to use in time of 
need. The idea has added zest to a study of roads, lanes 
and footpaths which has been going on for years, and we have 
often felt that there must be an immense amount of know. 
ledge of this kind latent in the country, only waiting for 
an opportunity of revealing itself. In this connection the 
personal experience of half-a-dozen enthusiastic pedestrians 
and cyclists may be of interest. One of our number, 
realising, some few years ago, that he did not know his 
native county to a degree at all commensurate with its natura] 
charms, possessed himself of a few one-inch Ordnance maps, 
mounted to fit the pocket, and set out to explore every road 
and path in the district, from his home as a centre. Every 
road so traversed was coloured red, and soon the maps began 
to show red lines in every direction. His enthusiasm grew 
and communicated itself to his companions, who joined him 
in excursions of ever-increasing distance, Incidentally, they 
found that with the need to go further afield for new roads 
came also the power to tramp longer distances, until now they 
find that thirty, forty, and even more miles can be done on 
foot in a day without undue fatigue. Sometimes the maps 
are purposely discarded, lest one should become enslaved by 
them, experience having shown this to be a necessary pre- 
caution. In course of time it became difficult to find new 
roads, and any one who could show a new path or by-road 
was in great request. Friends were asked to undertake 
to show some hitherté unknown route, and were duly 
honoured if successful. It was found, moreover, that 
the country people in outlying districts were always 
ready to give information, and seemed flattered by the 
desire shown to know their country. With a ten years’ 
experience of the kind indicated, the writer is satisfied that 
there are great possibilities in this idea. Apart from those 
whose calling makes them familiar with the country, there 
are many who, like ourselves, would take up the study of 
topography as others take up botany, and it is certain that no 
more health-giving or interesting recreation could be taken 
up; while the fact that the knowledge so gained might some 
day be of service to the nation would add a stimulus and 
dignity to the pursuit.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. B. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."”] 
Sir,—May I make one or two trifling additions to your 
correspondent’s letter on this subject in the Spectator of 
April 11th? He seems to me to lay too little stress on the 
really vital feature in any local organisation of scouts,— 
intelligence. It is not enough to know “ways,” or even to 
have every little lane and alley by heart. Many of the 
thousands of cyclists who scattered over the country this 
Easter, to say nothing of the inhabitants themselves, 
possess that knowledge in a high degree. But how many 
of them could answer such a question as—-“ Supposing that 
I occupy such-and-such a position, and that there are such- 
and-such roads within a radius of so many miles, are any 
of these roads of a nature to afford the enemy great 
advantage if I do not guard them?” That will be the 
question a commanding officer will often want answered. The 
country is well mapped, and the general lie of it fairly 
well known; add minute local knowledge, versed in the 
opportunities of cover, the state of roads, the actual condition 
from year to year of the regularly cut copses, and an enemy 
would find the land hostile indeed. But if the Volunteer 
officer or his guide only knows, for example, the several ways 
from Westerham Hill to Knockholt (to take two very important 
strategic posts covering London), he might, on the one hand, 
be surprised by long-distance firing from the opposite heights 
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of Crockham Hill, or, on the other, be ambushed through 
ignorance of one or two well-nigh disused farm-roads, leading 
to no particular place, but affording excellent cover under 
their banked hedges. “A Volunteer Officer’s” range is over 
a singularly instructive piece of country,—the rim of the 
saucer.in which London lies. All the more reason, therefore, 
is there for studying it, not only for its means of communi- 
cation, but strategically and tactically. That is a study 
demanding intelligence as well as minute knowledge; but it 
is one which seems to have been stimulated by the details of 
the Boer War, and it may well prove an invaluable addition 
to the Guide scheme.—I am, Sir, &c., A KentisH Man. 


[The “complete Guide” will also be none the worse for 
being a bit of an archaeologist. If, for example, he knows the 
old packhorse roads in Surrey and Hampshire, he will know 
what are often “covered ways” some seven to twenty feet 
deep, which penetrate far into the fields and open country, 
and up which men, and even guns, could move as invisibly as 
if they were in tunnels.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





SOKOTO. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SpPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—In your interesting article in the Spectator of April 4th 
under the above heading, and commencing, “Another kingdom 
acquired this week!” you state, I fear with considerable truth, 
that “the British people as a body know absolutely nothing 
about it, not even its geography.” Some of your readers may 
be interested in knowing that a volume, by Charles H. 
Robinson, M.A., published in 1896 by Sampson Low and Co., 
under the title “ Hausaland,” contains a mass of information 
respecting Sokoto and the great city of Kano, “the Man- 
chester of Tropical Africa,” which deserves careful study at 
the present time. I had the privilege of an interview some 
seven years ago with Mr. Robinson shortly after his return from 
a visit to Kano. He informed me that in Hausaland, under 
the British sphere of influence, there then existed five million 
slaves, and that five hundred were often to be seen for 
gale in the Kano market. They formed, in fact, the main 
currency of the land, and were used as payment in all trans- 
actions too large to be met by the bulky bags of cowries. 
The annual tribute to the Sultan of Sokoto was paid by the 
ruler of Kano and all other smaller chiefs in the form of 
slaves, and, sad to say, these were nearly all raided from the 
neighbouring outlying villages, so that there may be said to 
have been an almost constant civil war throughout the land. 
To give some idea of the vast number of slaves, Mr. Robinson 
estimates that if the whole population of the world were 
brought together, one out of every three hundred would be a 
Hausa-speaking slave. Perhaps this might be more easily 
understood by the British public if I state that if all London 
were suddenly emptied of its inhabitants, this vast Metropolis 
might be filled by the slaves held in captivity in Hausaland. 
It is very well known that Kano is the great commercial 
emporium of Central Tropical Africa, and that its calicoes, 
beautifully made from native cotton, are eagerly pur- 
chased in the ports of Western and Northern Africa, 
and may be obtained in Egypt and on the Red Sea. 
Kano itself, being nearly 2,000 feet above: sea-level, is 
Gescribed as healthy and free from the malarial influences of 
the lower countries. Sir F. Lugard is to be warmly con- 
gratulated upon the comparatively bloodless manner in which 
he has pacified the countries of Central Africa from East to 
West. The great and baneful Fulah Mahommedan Power, 
which has lasted for about a century, received its first severe 
blow from Sir George Taubman Goldie in 1897, and will now 
be superseded by British rule. The excellent advice con- 
tained in your article respecting the future administration of 
Hausaland ought to carry great weight with our Government 
and the public at large.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuas. H. ALLEN 
(late Hon. Sec. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society). 
17 Well Walk, Hampstead, London, N.W. 





HUMAN PERSONALITY. 
[fo tHe Epirorn oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’) 
S1r,—As the late F. W. H. Myers left his work on “ Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death” in my charge, 


I beg that you will allow me the privilege on his bebalf of ' 








an i 
pointing out some of the misrepresentations made by th 
reviewer of that work in the Spectator of March 7th ° 


The vague general allegation made by the reviewer that th 
author’s opinions concerning certain classes of phenginens 
dealt with in his work are vitiated by the non-exclusion of 
“fraud,” I need not here consider more than to draw attention 
: the words of Professor William James, quoted on p. 239 of 

ol. IL. :— : 


“The scientist who is confident of ‘fraud’ here, must remem), 
that in science as much as in common life a hypothesis wie 
receive some positive specification and determination before it 
can be profitably discussed, and a fraud which is no assigned kind 
of fraud, but simply ‘fraud’ at large, fraud in abstiracto, ¢: 
— be regarded as a specially scientific explanation of oononae 

acts.” 


But your reviewer has apparently attempted to justify ig 
position in the eyes of the reader by quoting three passages 
from Myers and referring to four cases. The cases may be 
left to the consideration of those persons who are interested 
enough to study them carefully in the accounts given by 
Myers in appendices, together with his comments upon them 
in the chapter sections with which they are connected. ‘Tio 
of the cases are concerned with classes of phenomena which 
form no part of the main argument of the book, and one of 
these two cases, referred to by the reviewer as “the canile 
fraud” (Vol. II., p. 558), occurs in a record the evidential 
weakness of which is sufficiently indicated in the section (927) 
to which the record is an appended case. 


It is, however, in connection with the passages actually 
quoted by your reviewer that I find the most serious mig. 
representations. Your reviewer writes as follows :— 


“Mr. Myers (see Vol. I., p. 636) seems to think that whera 

persons gain ‘nothing but suffering for their statements,’ frand 
is excluded. ‘This is quite unsound. Indeed, in an abnormal 
state of consciousness we might anticipate just the reverse, 
Again, Mr. Myers (Vol. I., p. 574) tells us: ‘I admit that jor 
myself the actual colloquy with trusted persons fresh from thesg 
experiences has brought home their reality to me with much more 
vividness than the study of equally good cases collected by my 
colleagues.’ The italics are ours. It is this system of ‘trusted 
persons’ that in our judgment vitiates the material evidence on 
the subject of spirit communication. Science has no right to 
trust anybody or anything. An astronomer would not trust a 
telescope without every possible test, and the trusting of per. 
cipients is certainly far less scientific. Again (Vol. L, p. 532), 
Mr. Myers, speaking of sundry precautions, says that ‘such pre 
cautions imply no distrust of either agent or percipient, but should 
be taken as a matter of course in all experiments of this kind’ 
Here is actually an apology for taking common precautions 
against fraud.” 
The first passage (Vol. I., p. 636) is taken from a brief abstract 
of a discussion by Gurney in “ Phautasms of the Living,” and 
it concerns the belief in witchcraft. I quote the passage with 
its context that the reader may see for himself how unwar: 
ranted is the use of it made by your reviewer :— 


“642 A. General Criticism of the Evidence for Telepathy— 
Various possible sources of error and the general canons of 
evidence in the case of spontaneous telepathy were discussed 
fully by Gurney in Phantasms of the Living, Vol. I., chap. 4, of 
which the following is a brief abstract. The most general 
objection to the evidence is that all manner of false beliefs 
have in their day been able to muster in their support a con- 
siderable amount of evidence—even educated evidence—much 
of which was certainly not consciously fraudulent; the belief 
in witchcraft is a favourite instance. But an enormous propor- 
tion of the witch evidence consisted in confessions extracted by 
torture or intimidation; in many other cases actual occurrences 
were attributed, on no grounds whatever, to any suspicious 
persons who happened to be in the neighbourhood. 1n the 
remaining cases (1) the testimony on which the alleged facts 
were believed came exclusively from the uneducated classes; and 
(2) the easy acceptance of this evidence by better-educated 
persons was due to the then almost universal ignorance of the 
phenomena of hallucination, hysteria, trance, and hypnotism. 
As a result of this ignorance, it was thought that there were 
only two alternative interpretations of the evidence: (a) That the 
facts happened as alleged ; or, (b) that the witnesses were prac- 
tising deliberate fraud. There was, of course, some fraud, but the 
fact that many of them gained nothing but suffering for their 
statements showed that the testimony was on the whole horestly 
given. Fraud being thus excluded, the facts- were believed 
genuine. The phenomena of witchcraft which were then put 
down to ‘possession’ can now be explained by hallucination, 
since we know that subjective hallucinations may appear abso- 
lutely real to the percipient, that they may easily be produced by 
hypnotic suggestion (which was probably often used by witches), 
and that they are also frequent in spontaneous trance aud 
hysteria, both which conditions are contagious and no doubt were 
often present.” 


The second passage (Vol. I., p. 574) quoted by your reviewer 
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+, taken from some remarks made at the conclusion of a 
‘o of a Report on the Census of Hallucinations. Here 
» the context will show how your reviewer has perverted 

the significance of the passage which he quotes :— 


hat while this argument from statistics and per- 
ogee as it is at cana accurate estimation and of 
indefinite extension—constitutes technically the strongest support 
* the thesis of causal connection between deaths and apparitions, 
itis et by no means the only support, nor even the most practi- 
tall veonvincig- Those deaths and those apparitions are not 
va simple momentary facts,—as though we were dealing with 
— clocks which struck simultaneously. Each is a complex 
ce, and the correspondence is often much more than a 
mere coincidence of time alone. Sometimes, indeed, the alleged 
coincidence is so detailed and intimate that, if the evidence for a 
single case is fully believed, that case is enough to carry con- 
yiction. The man, therefore—he is cviumon enough — who 
believes in one single case where he happens to know the 
ple concerned, and yet discredits all other cases, is 
not quite so absurd as he seems; he does but exaggerate 
a mental attitude in itself easily explicable. One strong 
disintegrating shock has broken down his lifelong presumptions 
with more force than pages of unanswerable but dimly realised 
statistics. And I admit that for myself the actual colloquy with 
trusted persons fresh from these experiences has brought home 
their reality to me with much more vividness than the study of 
equally good cases collected by my colleagues. I mention this 
because I think that students of these matters should spare no 
ins to get at cases first-hand,—should themselves talk with 
reipients ; and should thus realise how deep and lasting a mark 
these incidents leave behind them.” 
The third passage (Vol. I., p. 582) quoted by your reviewer is 
taken from an account of some experiments in crystal vision, 
and in this case also the context shows that Myers was really 
emphasising the necessity of precautions against fraud, 
whether conscious or “ unconscious ” :— 
“The evidence for Mr. G. A. Smith’s power of transmitting | 


ideas, without the use of ordinary means, to the minds of these 
and other subjects has been so often discussed in these Proceedings 





that I need here only remark that in all these experiments a close 
watch was kept by Dr. Dill or myself, or both of us, to guard 
against indications (which, of course, may be quite involuntarily | 
given), while at the same time the picture to be discerned in the 

crystal involved conceptions more complicated than a mere card- 
name or number. I omit the first of these experiments, which 
was successful, but during which I left the room to speak to Dr. 
J. Gordon Dill, a physician who had previously assisted in similar 
experiments, and who kindly consented to help me in these, in 
which it is naturally desirable to have two observers. In each 
case Dr. Dill or I wrote down the desired picture carefully on a 
piece of paper out of sight of the subject, and showed it to Mr. G. 
A. Smith, while the subject was entranced (in the last two experi- 
ments after he was awakened). Mr. G. A. Smith then stood at 
some distance from the percipient, and out of his sight, while the 
percipient fixed his eyes on the glass of water, and made remarks 
to which (unless otherwise stated) no one replied. Dr. Dill 
watched Mr. Smith, and I watched the percipient, or vice versd. 
Such precautions imply no distrust of either agent or percipient, 
but should be taken as a matter of course in all experiments of 





this: kind. Were I myself acting as agent I should prefer 
to be watched, since no one can be absolutely certain as to | 
what sounds or movements he may unconsciously make. If it 
is once for all assumed that the human organism, when used | 
in experiments which do not in themselves P gpon any means 
of eliminating the ‘ personal equation,’ nee 
to guard against possible idiosyncrasies which may confuse the | 
experiments, then such supervision may be submitted to with no 
more sense of discredit than the astronomer feels when his indi- 
vidual observations are accepted not as absolute truth, but as data 
to be corrected in a special recognised way.” 
Your reviewer’s remarks concerning time and space in rela- 
tion to the phenomena discussed suggest that he has not even 
looked at the sections (978-86) where these questions are 
specially dealt with, but has confined his reading on these 
points to the passages in the introduction. It would be easy 
to point out your reviewer's misapprehensions here also, but 
I have said enough to indicate how far he has been from 
giving a fair account of the book.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RicHarD Hopason. 
5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass:., U.S.A. 


[We publish Dr. Hodgson’s very long letter, not because we 
think he has made out a case against the fairness of our 
reviewer's criticisms, but because we always desire if possible 
to hear the other side. We think, however, that Dr. Hodgson 
might have been a little more merciful in the matter of space, 
knowing, as he must have known, that we should be unable 
to condense his letter without incurring another charge of 
unfairness in controversy. Dr. Hodgson is an investigator of 
great ability as well as great sincerity, but it is a pity thut he 
cannot concede the right to differ honestly from hig views or 








those of Mr. Myers. If a reviewer cannot say what our 
reviewer said without being arraigned as either a knave 
or a fool, or both, the liberty of criticism has dis- 
appeared.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CANNING’S RHYMING DESPATCH TO SIR 
C. BAGOT. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—It would be interesting to know the authority for any 
of the variations of Canning’s oft-quoted rhyming despatch 
to Sir Charles Bagot, our Minister in Holland. According to 
Mr. Marriott in his “ George Canning and his Times” it runs 
thus :— 
“ Dear Bagot, in commerce the fault of the Dutch 

Is giving.too little and asking too much, 

So since on this policy Mynheer seems bent, 

We'll clap on his vessels just 20 per cent.” 
But surely the true Canning ring is not to be found here, as it 
is in the version of it given to me by our Minister at the 
Hague, to whose Legation I was attached before the 
middle of last century. I had in vain searched the archives 
of the Legation for a trace of the precious document, but my 
chief, who had himself been employed under Canning, gave 
me what he declared to be the correct text, which was as 
follows :— 

“In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 

Is giving too little and asking too much. 

With equal advantage the French are content, 

So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms a 20 per cent. 


Chorus of Custom House officers : 

Twenty per cent., twenty per cent., 

Nous frapperons Falke with twenty per cent.” 
(Falke was the Dutch Minister.) My chief’s story was that 
during the Union of Holland and Belgium our Ministers 
resided alternately at the Hague and at Brussels, and that 
Bagot, being at the former when this despatch arrived, found 
that it was in a cipher, of which he had left the key at 
Brussels, and could not be read till the return of the Attaché 
despatched, post-haste, for the decipher.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An Oup Dip. 


[We have always understood our correspondent’s version— 
z.e., that with Falke’s name—to be the true one.—EbD. Spectator. ] 





SHELLEY AND RESISTANCE TO PAYMENT OF 
RATES. 

(To tue Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Whatever opinion Dr. Clifford and other Noncon- 
formist Education-rate resisters may have of the theo- 
logical views of Percy Bysshe Shelley, yet I think his 
thoughts on mundane matters—thoroughgoing, ardent Radical 
as he was—may possibly have some weight with them. I 
therefore would draw their attention, through your columns, 
to a pronouncement of his which I came upon the other day,— 
namely, his “ Declaration of Rights,’ which Rossetti likens to 


s some other eye that of the French Constituent Assembly of 1789, as well as to 


that promulgated by Robespierre in 1793. Amongst other 
“affirmations,” it contains this :—*“ No man hasa right to disturb 
the public peace by personally resisting the execution of a law, 
however bad. He ought to acquiesce; using at the same time 
the utmost powers of his reason to promote its repeal.”’—I 
am, Sir, &c., JoHN G. HoLiway 








POETRY. 


TO THE COMING IRISH POET. 
(By A RHYMESTER OF To-DAY.) 
Out of the dusk of slow accomplished Time, 
Out of the shadows, out of the long past, 
Lifting that past up on thy haughty rhyme, 
Wakening those silenced voices, heard at last; - 
Fierce with the tumults of eight hundred years, 
Loud with their cries of echoing strife and scorn; 
Soft with their woes; child of their hopes and fears, 
Poet we look for, come; awake! be born! 


Our little life fills out its little round, 
Our little pipes play on their puny strains. 
We grope, we fumble on the dusky ground, 
Still searching, hoping, for some scattered grains. 
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Stammering weak ditties on an alien strand, 
Babbling poor plaintive notes, which sink forlorn, 

We sport; we toy. The theme demands thy hand. 
Poet we look for, come; awake! be born! 


Sing as thou must. Sing in what tongue thou wilt, 
So thou make plain that tale to every ear, 
Uplifting all its sorrow, pity, guilt, 
For friends and foes, or friends once foes, to hear; 


Till every shore washed 


by the encircling sea, 


From eve’s first portal to the gates of morn, 
Echoes that voice, and takes its tone from thee. 
Poet we look for, come; awake! be born! 


E. L. 





“AND ONLY MAN IS VILE.” 
(EasTER REFLECTIONS.) 


Pracip cows their sides are 
sunning 
’Neath a sky no longer grey ; 
And the G.E.R. is running 
Six excursion trains per day. 


Down the lanes where tasselled 
catkins 
Drop their much-dishevelled 
grain 
Promenadeth Tommy Atkins 
(Commandeered by Mary 
Jane). 


Through the springing meadow 
grasses 
Where the early cowslip grows: 
Our exultant ’Arry passes, 
Flicking heads off as he goes. 


You may mark his dismal traces 
By the scattered primrose 


See their little dainty faces 


Smirched by his abhorréd 
boots. 


* * * *% 


Now the glowworm’s tiny taper 
Sets the grass-blades all 
aglow ; 
And the loathly sandwich-paper 
Desecrates, where’er you go. 


Let us do a deed angelic! 
Let us piously inter 

Each profane and grisly relic 
In a ditch for sepulchre. 


For it boots not to upbraid him: 
Void of understanding he 
As the engine that conveyed 
him 





roots: 


To our ruffled Arcady. 





J. HE. Batt. 








BOOKS. 


——_———— 
SOPHOCLES.* 

It is a commonplace of criticism that the works of Sophocles 
are the perfection of dramatic art. They are supreme in the 
same sense that the Parthencn and its sculptures are supreme. 
They do not reveal by so much asa single hint the idiosyn- 
crasy, in strength or weakness, of the poet. When you read 
the sounding line of Aeschylus, which haunts you with the 
music of a torrent, when in tLe mood of curiosity you attempt 
to pierce the mystery of Euripides, the philosopher, you carry 
away from the works of each some image of the man who 
wrote them. You feel the rugged, irresistible temper of 
Aeschylus in every passage of his plays. The delicate, self- 
tortured talent of Euripides cannot elude you. But what of 
Sophocles? Does the author of King Oedipus present him- 
self in human shape when you have read his masterpiece? 
We think not. Perfection is impersonal, and the tragedies of 
Sophocles seem to have been fashioned, not by a man, but by 
the genius of harmony, working untrammelled and alone. 

In other words, Sophocles and Pheidias present the art of 
their glorious age, as it were, without the intervention of a 
human intelligence. They strike the uniform note of harmony 
and good order, which, as Professor Phillimore justly says in 
the preface to his recently published translation, is the note of 
the time. They preserve a perfect balance between their 
craft and its material, between the various elements of thought 
and skill which go to make up their work. In the presence 
of their masterpieces admiration is easier than analysis, 
because the artists} were more deeply interested in the per- 
fection of their work than in laying bare their own souls. 
Neither of them has a code of signs by which he communi- 
cates to remote posterity the personal secrets of his mind, and 
we may reverence the plays of the one, the incomparable 
sculptures of the other, without any interposing thought 
of themselves. “If you try to parody Sophocles,” says Pro- 
fessor Phillimore, with excellent wisdom, “you will be 





* Sophocles. Translated and Ex lained by J. 8. Phillimore. London: Geo 
Allen: (78. 64.} eee cy : mse 


- . . . - a 
parodying the Periclean Age; as’ in Shakespeare: the Bij: 
bethan England”; and from either enterprise the chaste 
the moderns would shrink appalled. Euripides tem res 
parody, and Marlowe’s mighty line might perchance find here 
and there a timid echo. But Sophocles and Shakes 

show you the image of perfection, which none but the masters 
themselves could hope to represent. 


Nevertheless, some of the processes by which Sophocles 
attained perfection are still discernible, and it is strange that 
this apostle of order should have been an innovator in his art, 
Yet it is strange only at first sight. The art whose practice 
he inherited was still primitive, even hieratic, When 
Sophocles began to write, the Greek drama, or the Greek 
opera, as Professor Phillimore rightly calls it, was hampered 
by too many restraints to be wholly expressive; and it was the 
triumph of Sophocles to have modified its artifice, and to 
have increased its reality, yet not one inch beyond the limit 
of his art. To this end, then, all his innovations tended 
He abandoned, for instance, the ancient system of tetralogies; 
he added a third actor to the caste; he invented—so it is 
said—the art of scene-painting; he involved the chorus 
more closely in the action of the piece than had been 
customary before him; and he simplified the diction. It is 
in the last innovation, perhaps, that he best showed his 
mastery. His style is moderation raised to the point of 
genius. It is the principle of xxdiv &yav beautifully exemplified 
in perfect verse. He is not stately like Aeschylus; he is not 
familiar as Euripides; he is in the middle style, always showing 
“order, measure, adjustment,” like the Ilyssus, or the columned 
facade of the Parthenon. In Professor Phillimore’s admirable 
words, “ his art is to be never posing, yet never slipshod; never 
on parade, yet always keeping a natural ease of carriage.” He 
recognised that the drama must preserve a certain illusion, 
that its sole object was not to pay reverence to a god, that it 
must strengthen the link which binds it to the life of man; 
and therefore he invented a verse which is harmony and 
suppleness made manifest. And onee having come into his 
kingdom, he never resigned the crown. The Oedipus Coloneus 
is separated from the Ajaw by forty years, but while there is 
no hint of immaturity in the Ajax, there is not the smallest 
trace of old age in the splendour of the Oedipus Coloneus. 
Indeed, the similarity of achievement and intent in the two 
works is their most striking and happiest quality. Each has 
the marmoreal sense of order which distinguishes the 
genius of Sophocles, and neither could have come from any 
other hand, if so human a word as “ hand” be permissible. 
But there is nothing so elusive as perfection, and if we 
attempt to define the beauty of Sophocles’s masterpiece, 
King Oedipus, we are faced by a riddle far more difficult 
than that posed by the Sphinx. It is not in the choric 
odes, matchless as they are; it is not in the arrangement of 
the simple episodes, adroitly as they are managed; it is not 
in the celebrated sipwve/e, in accordance with which Oedipus 
pitilessly contrives his own doom. It is rather in the many- 
sided genius which can gather together so many and various 
qualities for a single assault. No one talent puts its fellows 
in the shade. All are used with perfect simplicity and an 
equal mastery to a single end, and as you read the last lines 
of the play you recognise that its harmony is as inevitable as 
its conclusion. 


Sophocles, then, is the supreme type of the artist. But he 
was also a man, and even an actor. Now for the ancients 
anecdote does duty for biography, and we must accept 
the stories handed down to us concerning Sophocles in no 
other than a general sense. Nevertheless, we may believe 
with his German commentator that multus lepos et hilaritas 
were characteristic of him. His temperament, indeed, was 
not serene like his art; and if we may trust Plutarch, he 
gravely deplored the fever of his blood. A lover of pleasure, 
he was a lover also of his kind; and he was that rarest 
of beings, an artist without guile and without jealousy. 
He respected Aeschylus with all the fervour of a devout 
pupil, and when Euripides died he bade his actors lay 
aside their crowns, that due reverence might be paid to 
the dead master. Fortunate in genius-and character, he was 
fortunate also in the age wherein he was born. He was @ 
proud Athenian in the very pride of Athens. He remembered 
Salamis, and himself took part in the service of thanksgiving 





for-that splendid yictory; and if he saw the decline from 
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; +; fatherland, he yet was privileged to live 
sinose — of her magnificent triumph. To us, who 
ie the stage with a half-suspicious eye, it is strange 
nana ei iracle of art should have been an actor. Yet we 
gs nota seh in the fact that, though he played the harp 
may riz, though he won great applause for the skill 
" ms i. threw the ball in Nausicaa, he was probably a 
F fo personage, and merely appeared to display his musical 
sil and physical activity. 

Sophocles was the poet of his own, as he remains the poet of 
all, time. He “saw life steadily, and saw it whole, wrote 
Matthew Arnold; and though from time to time Euripides 
appeals to the prevailing sentiment, as he did among the later 
Rosie, Sophocles will always he to the poet and to the scholar 
“the mellow glory of the Attic stage.” Some there are, it is 
true, who find the white light of perfection dazzling to their 
eyes, and prefer the iridescence of curiosity. But the clear 
brilliance of the sun dims the rainbow. In other words, 
order and harmony prevail over ingenious experiment. The 
vague striving of the primitive, the tired preciosity of the 
decadent, amuse for the moment; but admiration soon returns 
to the exquisite perfection of the master, and Sophocles sits 
enthroned apart. 

A word upon Professor Phillimore’s translation. He has 
attempted to render “the middle diction” of Sophocles, that 
“common ground to the poetical and the prose style,” by the 
English rhymed couplet. He has failed because he has 
attempted the impossible. The “middle diction” of Greek 
cannot be represented by the “middle diction of English.” 
The plain words of our speech have been debased by associa- 
tion far below the level cf the Sophoclean style, and Professor 
Phillimore’s too familiar version lacks that distinction which 
is necessary above all to the translation of Sophocles. How- 
ever, Professor Phillimore’s experiment is not uninteresting, 
and he has failed where nothing save genius equal to the 
poet's own had a chance of success. 





IRISH ORATORS AND STATESMEN.* 

Mr. Lecky’s praiseworthy carefulness for his long-established 
reputation as an historian has compelled him to republish this 
extremely interesting, accurate, and most fair-minded work. 
His success in serious literature has been so marked, has 
heen attained and maintained by qualities of so sterling and 
statesmanlike a character, that he not unnaturally desires 
to perfect work produced not only in early days, but in 
days when the full development of the policy which dictated 
the Act of Union of 1800 had not yet seen the light. Mr. 
Lecky, in fact, while desirous of adding both literary and 
historic value to this important contribution to the modern 
history of Ireland, was also determined to eliminate from it 
anything of a tractarian character. The history of the book 
isinstructive. It was published anonymously in 1861, when 
the author was in his twenty-third year. Only about thirty 
copies of the work were sold, and it “fell absolutely dead.” 
Ten years later, when Mr. Lecky’s name had spread beyond 
Trinity College, Dublin, he published an enlarged and care- 
fully edited edition under his own name, with an introduc- 
tion dealing with the Irish problem as it then stood. It 
had by that date become an urgent problem. In this new 
and successful edition the author “emphatically repudiated” 
the creation of a dependent Irish Parliament as a principle 
of solution. He thought that self-government should be 
cautiously restored, and he believed—a belief rudely shaken by 
the events of the last thirty years—that Mr. Gladstone’s Land 
Act of 1870, by giving increased security to tenants, would 
close the division of classes. 

Mr. Lecky’s book in its latest form shows how absurd is 
the claim of the modern Home-ruler when he demands the 
restoration of the Parliament that was destroyed on August Ist, 
1800. The modern Trish Parliament as conceived in the 
mind of Mr. Gladstone could have no possible relationship to 
theextraordinary body which died with the eighteenth century, 
and was in every characteristic a product of that remarkable 
period. The first Irish Parliament after the Revolution met 
in 1692, having been called merely for the purpose of granting 
supplies. At this date the legislative union of England and 





: Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
vols. New Edition. London: Longmans and Co. [25s. net.] 


Ireland was desired by the ablest of Irish thinkers, men such 
as Molyneux. But England would have no such union. It 
“preferred the alternative of governing Ireland through a 
completely subservient legislature.” The Protestants in such 
a union would haye found protection for their creed and 
freedom for their trade, while the Roman Catholics would 
have been protected from the Protestants. The selfish Pro- 
tectionist policy of England was ruining Irish commerce, and 
the Protestants, hopeless of help from England, gladly saw the 
Roman Catholics crushed with fearful penal laws. England 
could thus, acting through an entirely subservient Irish Par- 
liament, render Ireland quite innocuous from the point of 
view of either trade competition or religious belief. It was 
an opportune and fatal policy that is bearing its fruit to-day. 
For the maintenance of such a policy it was necessary for the 
English Government to retain a complete control over the 
Irish Parliament. In order to do this a huge Pension List 
was essential, and the financial question thus became one that 
tended to create a Constitutional party in the Irish House of 
Commons. When, after the death of George II. in 1760, a 
new Parliament was elected, this Constitutional party was in 
a position to wage conflict with the Imperial Government. 
Henry Flood was the leader of this new movement, and he 
gave the Irish Parliament some of the qualities of a repre- 
sentative Assembly. The battle was severe, and to secure 
a majority in the Parliament of 1771 the Government was 
compelled to expend half a million of money in bribery. 
Even after such an expenditnre the influence of Flood, “the 
greatest popular orator that his country had as yet produced,” 
was a force which could not be stemmed; “ he had created a 
party before which ministers had begun to quail, and had 
inoculated the Protestant constituencies with a genuine 
spirit of liberty and of self-reliance.” Whether Flood, at the 
height of his fame, was justified in taking office is a matter 
difficult to decide. That it was done from corrupt motives it 
is impossible to believe; it certainly seemed the best course to 
adopt from the Constitutional point of view. But the fact laid 
him open to suspicion (the Irish have too often suspected their 
best friends), and his place as leader of the Opposition was 
filled by a far greater man—Henry Grattan—who in the seven 
years that Flood remained in office secured the complete con- 
trol of the Irish Constitutionalists. The breach between these 
two men makes sufficiently sad reading,—each above suspicion, 
each casting scorn upon the other, each ready to believe, at 
any rate in public, that the other was black with the infamies 
of the time. The quarrel is admirably described by Mr. 
Lecky, and exhibits the Irish temperament in all its strange- 
ness. It is not possible here to follow Flood’s later career in 
the Irish and English Parliaments,—the career of a noble 
but embittered nature that sacrificed to jealousy and dis- 
appointed hopes many of the greatest attributes of patriotism. 

The Life of Henry Grattan as written by Mr. Lecky makes 
charming reading, and brings before the mind in the highest 
degree the greatness of the orator and the man,—a greatness 
that amounts almost to aloofness :— 

“No British orator, except Chatham, had an equal power of 
firing an educated audience with an intense enthusiasm, or of 
animating and inspiring a nation. No British orator except 
Burke had an equal power of sowing his speeches with profound 
aphorisms and associating transient questions with eternal 
truths. His thoughts naturally crystallised into epigrams; 
his arguments were condensed with such admirable force 
and clearness that they assumed almost the appearance of 
axioms; and they were often interspersed with sentences 
of concentrated poetic beauty, which flashed upon the audience 
with all the force of sudden inspiration, and which were 
long remembered and repeated ...... he had no advantages of 
person and no grace and dignity of gesture; but his strange 
writhing contortions, and the great apparent effort he often dis- 
played, added an effect of surprise to the sudden gleams of 
luminous argument, to the severe and concentrated declamation, 
to the terseness of statement and the exquisite felicities of ex- 
pression with which he adorned every discussion.” 
When, through the united efforts of Flood and Grattan, the 
complete independence of the Irish Parliament and of Ireland 
as a commercial community was secured in 1782, Grattan’s 
great speech in Parliament was calculated to keep alive the 
highest patriotism. “Ireland is now a nation,” he cried. “In 
that character I hail her; and, bowing in her august presence, 
I say esto perpetua!” 

It is impossible in a brief review to trace the history of Ire- 





land from that great hour,—the history of that clash of Saxon 
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and Celtic temperaments which has undone so much of what 
Grattan rendered possible. The light that Mr. Lecky throws 
.on the history of the Union in the latter part of the first 
volume is very valuable, and makes the book a final ‘authority 
-on some aspects of the period. The relationship of Grattan 
-to the Union is traced with consummate fairness, while the 
‘part played by him in the English House of Commons will 
-be read with keen interest. Up to the very last he “ rose higher 
‘and higher in the estimation of the educated of all parties.” 
-Grattan is probably the greatest Irishman who has yet lived. 
He stands alone in unsullied fame, and Ireland will long wait 
for such another man to save her from herself. His dust lies 
in Westminster Abbey mingling with that of Pitt and Fox. 
..“Not a.bust, not an epitaph marks the spot where. the 
greatest of Irish orators sleeps; but one stately form seems 
to bend in triumph over that unnoticed grave. It is the 
statue,” says Mr. Lecky with a touch of fine and unusual 
irony, “it is the statue of Castlereagh, ‘the statesman of the 
Legislative Union.’” 


‘We have left ourselves no space to write of Daniel O’Connell 
‘the Liberator. Mr. Lecky devotes a whole volume to him and 
the Irish movement that ended with his death. The value of 
tie volume is great. In the light of it the modern affairs of 
Treland seem to some extent comprehensible. That O’Connell 
was a very great man, who combined in his personality the 
‘peculiar genius and the peculiar faults of his race in the 
highest degree, we cannot doubt. The extraordinary range of 
his intellect as a lawyer, as an orator, and as an organiser is 
here exhibited with clearness and judicial force, while we 
realise that he was a man much sfandered by his enemies, but 
far more slandered by himself. The subtilty and variety of 
his character were worthy of a study by Robert Browning. 
Tke magical fascination that he exercised over the Irish 
Roman Catholics may perhaps not seem very remarkable to 
those who recall the fascination which Parnell—a lesser man 
in every way—exercised later. But what is remarkable indeed 
was the restraint that he placed upon the monster which 
he created. The mighty Repeal meetings of 1843, when as 
many as a quarter of a million assembled, as at the Hill of 
Tara, to hear the great orator denounce England, never led to 
disorder. “Beneath him, like a mighty sea, extended .the 
throng of listeners. They were so numerous that thousands 
were unable to catch the faintest echo of the voice they loved 
so well; yet all remained passive, tranquil, and decorous.” 
O’Connell’s abiding respect for constitutionalism in public 
life had a counterpart in his insistence upon the value 
of true ‘religious belief, whatever its character might 
be. He was neither a bigot nor a rebel, yet his work 
had results which we cannot but deplore, and we must 
agree with Mr. Lecky when he says that “it may be 
questioned whether his life was a blessing or a curse to 
Treland.” His evil spirit was a passion for immediate results. 
“ A great speech is a fine thing,” he is reported to have said; 
“but, after all, the verdict is the thing.” History, however, 
teaches that the great statesman works only for the verdict of 
a far-off posterity. But though O’Connell is not among the 
one or two immortal stars, his was perhaps the greatest 
ephemeral reputation of the nineteenth century. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE STUARTS.* 

From Robert Stuart (more properly, perhaps, Stewart), who 
mounted. the Scottish throne in 1371 as Robert II., to 
James VII. and II., whose tenure of the English throne 
ended in 1688, are to be counted eleven generations in a 
period of three hundred and seventeen years. Reckoning up 
the same number from the accession of James. V.. (1513) 
to the death of Queen Victoria, we get a period of 
three’ hundred and eighty-three. The figures represent 
a fact. The Stuarts were breves et infausti. If we take 
the whole line from Robert II. to Charles Edward, what a 
record of trouble we get! Three were slain in battle, two 
perished on the scaffold, one was assassinated, three died in 
exile, one was killed by an accident. From James I. (of 
Scotland) to the last of the line two only, James I. (of 
*(1,) The Stuarts. By J. J. Foster. London: Dickinson's. [£10 10s. net. 
(2.) The Life and Adventures of Prince Charles Edward Stuart. By W. 
Drummond Norie, First Volume. London: The Caxton Publishing Company. 
25s. per vol.]——(3.) The Young Pretender. By Charles Sanford Terry. 


ondon: Methuen and Co. [Ss. 6d.|——(4.) Stuart Tracts, 1603-1693. With 
an Introduction by C, H. Firth. London; A. Constable apd Co, [4s. net.] 











England) and Charles II., came to a natural end. Such 

is the family whose personal history Mr. Foster sets hi = 
to relate, and no one can read his book without a toads 
“the sense of tears in mortal things.” This is all the st ; 
firstly, because of its wide range, for it takes in the took “a 
of the race from Mary of Scots to the Cardinal of Yor 
secondly, from its vivid presentment of these luckless P 
“in their habit as they lived.” — 


. - rege more — bisa Mary Queen Of Scots 
be as given * rief outline of facts relating to the earlier 

uarts, with portraits of James I., III., IV., V.; of James I] 
no authentic memorial seems to exist. When we come tp 
Mary herself we are embarrassed by the multitude of rival 
representations of her face and figure. Appendix C, with m 
catalogue of “Portraits of Mary Stuart,” occupies twelve a 
Mr. Foster's folio pages, and gives us particulars of twent 
one full-lengths, six three-quarter-lengths, nineteen bait 
lengths, eighteen head and bust, and twenty miniatures, To 
these must be added eight portraits in foreign galleries 
twenty-four other undescribed miniatures, a cameo, a gem, 
and the effigy in Westminster Abbey. The total exceeds 
one hundred; and there is also a crowd of Picturings of 
various articles that belonged to or were connected with 
her. We have, among other things, her cradle, her book 
of hours, her clock, a piece of tapestry which she worked 
the warrant which consigned her to the scaffold, and 4 
lock of her hair. And then there are her palaces and he 
prisons. Mr. Foster, who has given seven of the portraits 
among the illustrations of his book, and has made a carefy 
study of many others, thinks that the likeness of the real 
Mary can be made out of this multiplicity of representations, 
Tall, golden-haired, with radiant eyes of changing hues of 
brown, and singular vivacity of expression,—such was the 
Queen, “ whose very wrinkles were Love’s deadliest lair,” as 
Plato wrote of Archianassa of Colophon. The reader should 
specially note Mr. Foster's remarks on this subject (pp. 89-99), 
We cannot follow our author as he tells the story of the five 
generations of Mary's successors. We may say generally that 
he has told it well. He holds himself aloof from politics, but 
jt is easy to see that he is not a Jacobite. It is, indeed, in the 
personalities of the Stuart Princes that the adherents of the 
Jacobite faith must find their chief difficuity. The doctrines 
of Divine Right and of Absolutism may be plausib-y defended, 
As far as authorities go, from the words of Holy Writ down. 
ward, they can claim some very powerful support. But when 
we come to consider the actual men and womz2n, the case 
becomes complicated with difficulties which must embarrass 
the most ingenious of advocates. The awful suspicions of 
murder and unchastity that darken the fair fame of Mary 
Stuart, the miasmatic atmosphere which stifles us in the sur- 
roundings of James I., the falseness of the First Charles, the 
shameless profligacy and treachery of the Second, the bigotry 
of James II. unrelieved by the one virtue that can redeem it, 
an irreproachable life, the stupidity and narrowness of the 
Old Pretender, the miserable decadence of the Young,—these 
are simply overpowering. Mr. Foster does not enlarge on these 
ungracious topics, but he does not ignore them ; in fact, he is 
not a partisan. The strong point of his book is, as it is meant 
to be, in the illustrations. Well chosen, admirably executed, 
they form a collection such as cou:d not be matched else- 
where. It would be possible, perhaps, to find a more com- 
plete series of portraits of Mary Stuart or of one or other of 
her descendants. But when we take the two volumes as a whole, 
and consider how numerous are the personages and how large 
the period they contain, we must allow that they rightly 
claim a first place. Mr. Foster's narratives and descriptions 
inevitably have the less distinguished character of the letter- 
press accompanying a set of pictures. But there is nothing of 
inadequacy about them. 


Mr. Drummond Norie gives us one volume only of The Life 
and Adventures of Prince Charles Edward Stuart; three more 
are to follow. In this we do not get beyond the early days of 
the 45. The Prince landed on July 23rd, and we leave him 
at Perth about six weeks later. The subject does not, we 
think, justify so copious a narrative. The sense of proportion 
is lacking. There were just about fourteen months (July 23rd, 
1745, to September 20th, 1746) which deserve to be told in 
detuil ; for the rest a brief narrative should suffice. ‘The last 
volume of Mr. Norie’s book, if it is to relate the years that 
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followed the Prince’s departure from Scotland, can scarcely fail 
tobe dismal, not to say tedious. Mr. Norie frankly avows that 
his book is written from a Jacobite and Highland point of view. 
He speaks of “ legitimate Kings” whom it was impossible, 
he thinks, for real patriots to desert. He is aware, we presume, 
that there are “legitimate Kings” with exactly the same title 
now. To this claim “nullum tempus occurrit” ; if ‘ Dutch 
and Hanoverian rulers” were usurpers then, their successor is 

q usurper now. Mr. Norie’s position, logically regarded, 
must be a mass of inconsistencies. This, however, is of the 
yery slightest importance. But he would be wise not to 
make comparisons. A legitimate Monarch is legitimate, and 
there is an end of it. But to compare the “rightful” with 
the “usurping” Kings as rulers is too absurd. The Georges 
were not attractive or in any way admirable, but they were 
incapable of the unspeakable degradation to which Charles II., 
accepting French gold to spend it on harlots, was willing to 
descend. Mr. Norie has taken considerable pains in collect- 
ing illustrations for his book. These are interesting, but 
somewhat commonplace. Artistically viewed, they do not 
eome into comparison with what Mr. Foster has. given us. 
Six coloured plates supply in a corrected form the patterns of 
yarious clan tartans, three Macdonalds (Clanranald, Keppoch, 
and Glengarry), Drummond, Cameron, and Robertson. We 
should have preferred the tartans simply without the figures, 
which are of the stagey type which pleased the taste of 
youth years ago. 

Mr. Terry’s Young Pretender, one of the series of “ Little 

Biographies,” is an excellent piece of work. In a couple of 
hundred pages he tells the story with quite as much detail as 
will suffice ninety-nine readers out of a hundred. He is not a 
Jacobite; he is certainly not an Anti-Jacobite. We might 
even say that he stretches a point when he says that “few 
men have been given more devoted love; few men have more 
happily inspired it,’ with the necessary proviso, “did the 
curtain fall here,’ —7.e., when “ the great adventure was ended.” 
But then comes the dismal story of the last forty-two years 
of his life. It was not, we must remember, after years of dis- 
appointment that he fell into “baser courses, children ‘of 
despair.” His life had become a disgrace, hardly to his 
name, but certainly to his position, before he was thirty. It 
is a painful task to tell such a tale, but Mr. Terry does it with 
dignity and restraint. 

The Stuart Tracts supply something of a commentary on 
the volumes already noticed. Appropriately enough, the most 
important “tract” of the sixteen here published, and the one 
which an Englishman may read with the most pleasure, is that 
which has the least to do with the Stuarts,—* The Commen- 
taries of Sir Francis Vere.” Sir Francis Vere was for some 
sixteen years in the service of the United Provinces, and wrote, 
not for publication, but as a military text-book, an account of 
his campaigns. But he was a Tudor, not a Stuart hero. His 
treatise remained in manuscript for many years, not being 
printed till 1657. Not the least interesting part is Vere’s 
account of the expedition to Cadiz, containing, as it does, a 
vivid portraiture of Essex, who, whatever his valour, had but 
little of the virtues of a commander. He seems to have been 
ignorant and headstrong. Another important document is 
Archbishop Abbot’s account of his suspension in 1627 (not the 
manslaughter affair, but on the occasion of his refusing to 
license an absolutist sermon). All the volume is interesting, 
and Mr. Firth has furnished an excellent introduction. 





THE ARAB CONQUEST OF EGYPT.* 
THE conquest of Egypt by the Arabs was no isolated event. 
It was part of a great movement, though it was entered upon 
with more distrust than any other of the early campaigns of 
the Muslims. Nor from the point of view of the losers can it 
be regarded as a thing by itself. One has to understand the 
whole position and policy of Heraclius before this incident in 
his fall can be duly appreciated. Mr. Butler has clearly 
grasped the essential scope of a history of this eventful 
period. He does not limit his view to Egypt, though this is 
his principal subject and the one on which he is an authority. 
He looks round the horizon of the Byzantine—or, as we are 
now instructed to term it, the East Roman—Empire, and 


* The Arab Conquest of Egypt. By A. J. Butler, D.Litt. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. [16s.j 








traces with luminous insight the causes which led up 
to the catastrophe,—a catastrophe so far from local that 
it involved Syria and -Asia Minor, and prepared the in- 
evitable way for the final overthrow on the Golden Horn. 
He shows us the “agony of misrule” which tortured 
every limb of the Empire, and not least Egypt, where the 
strife between official orthodoxy and the Jacobite heresy had 
been embittered by Justin’s severity following upon the open 
sympathy of Theodora. He traces the rise of the younger 
Heraclius, the revolt in Cyrene, the march of Nicetas on 
Alexandria, and the conquest of Egypt in the name of the 
rebel Emperor. He tells it, not from the few meagre notices of 
the Byzantine historians, but from the ampler narrative, only 
lately translated from an Ethiopic version, of John, Bishop 
of Nikiou in the eighth century :— 

“It had been a long and desperate struggle, with a romantic 
ebb and flow of fortune. We have seen the country roused from 
its sullen torpor by the sound of Heraclius’ trumpets: Nicetas 
capturing Alexandria almost without striking a blow, and the 
revolution triumphant through Egypt: then Bondésus flinging 
himself like a tiger on the head of the Delta, sweeping all before 
him to the walls of Alexandria, and dashing against the city’s 
bulwarks only to recoil crushed and disabled for any further con- 
test save a guerilla warfare, which he maintained for a time with 
fiery courage; then, brought to bay at last, he cheated the 
enemies that surrounded him of their vengeance and stole away 
in the night. It is a remarkable picture, drawn in strong colours, 
but bearing in every detail the image of reality; it is one entirely 
unknown to history until revealed in the Chronicle of John of 
Nikiou.” 

In a series of dramatic scenes, which lose nothing of their 
effect in these eloquent pages, we witness the fall of Phocas, 
the horrid barbarity of his execution, and the early rule of 
Heraclius, seconded in Egypt by Nicetas,—where it was “an 
alien domination founded on force and muking little pretence 
of sympathy with the subject race,” and where differences of 
dogma destroyed all union between Greek and Egyptian :— 

“In the seventh century in Egypt the interest of politics was 
quite secondary to the interest of religion ...... and religion 
itself was valued rather for its requirement of intellectual assent 
to certain propositions than for its power to furnish the springs of 
moral action. Love of country was practically unknown, and 
national or racial antagonisms derived their acuteness mainly 
from their coincidence with religious differences. Men debated 
with fury upon shadows of shades of belief and staked their lives 
on the most immaterial issues, on the most subtle and intangible 
refinements in the formulas of theology or metaphysics.” 


“ Numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus, cum solos credat habendos 
Esse deos quos ipse colit.” 

Things had not changed so much since Juvenal’s day, though 
the jealous creeds had altered. It was no wonder that the 
Persians had an easy victory over the jarring factions in 
Egypt, compared with their six years’ struggle in Syria, 
which had ended at last in the crowning triumph of the 
capture of Jerusalem. The Empire of Heraclius now scarcely 
stretched out of sight of Constantinople. The Persians were 
actually planted at Chalcedon on the Bosporus, and hordes of 
Huns harried the European side. Nothing more wonderful 
in the annals of the Lower Empire can be read than the swift 
recovery of all these losses by the brilliant energy of the 
Emperor. In 628 Egypt had already been restored to him, 
he had actually pressed beyond Ctesiphon, and Jerusalem was 
delivered and the Holy Rood brought safely to St. Sophia, to 
be restored in the following year with solemn pomp to the Holy 
City, in the great feast of the Exaltation of the Cross. But the 
triumph was followed by a second and overwhelming downfall. 
Eight years later Jerusalem was in the hands of the followers 
of that uncouth Arabian prophet. who rose to prominence at 
the very moment when Heraclius was in his zenith. In 642 
Alexandria capitulated; but the great Emperor—supreme in 
his greatness, and equally colossal in his failure—was already 
no more. He had driven back a “ heathen” creed, only to see 
his Empire overwhelmed by the religion of the One God. 


From this point we follow the separate history of the 
Egyptian conquest with but occasional reference to Constanti- 
nople or Syria. Yet the three are closely linked. But forthe 
crushing defeats in Syria and his consequent despair, Heraclius 
would have shown more fight in Egypt; and but for the 
unhappy resolve to impose the Byzantine compromise, the 
monothelite definition, upon a nation which was deeply 
attached, with a devotion only equalled by dimness of com- 
prehension, to the monopbysite formula, it is just possible that 
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Egypt might have offered a united front to the invaders. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that, so far as history 
teaches us, the Egyptians never have presented a formidable 
obstacle to conquest; they have been under a series of foreign 
rulers, as they are still, and we are not sure that they have 
not generally welcomed the conquerors as an agreeable 
change. Certainly they made no resistance to Amr and his 
Arabs in 640. The Roman garrison fought many battles, 
but we do not hear of a single Coptic defender of the country. 
Mr. Butler is anxious to show that the Copts did not take the 
Muslim side, as they are usually represented to have done; 
but he fails to convince us. That they did not fight on that 
side is evident, but that is no new feature in Coptic history. 
That they were delighted to get rid of what they called the 
“Chalcedonian ” rule is no less evident from Mr. Butler’s own 
work. It may have been a case of the frying-pan, but the 
Copts did not care what fire they fell into provided “ Chal- 
cedon” were wiped out. Only the apathy or treachery of the 
Copts, joined to the general paralysis of the Roman power 
following upon the reverses in Syria, seems to account for the 
success of the small force of Muslims in Egypt; for they 
entered only four thousand strong, and appear never to have 
mustered more than twelve thousand, or at the utmost fifteen 
thousand men, and could not compare in training or arms with 
the Romans. Mr. Butler, however, finds another cause in the 
deliberate treachery of Cyrus, the Melkite Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, who, according to this theory, threw in his lot with the 
Arabs in the hope of attaining complete independence of Im- 
perial control. By a series of shrewd deductions from a number 
of instances in which the same political acts are ascribed by 
different authorities respectively to the Patriarch and to the 
mysterious “ governor of Egypt” whom the Arabs call “the 
Mukaukas,” and who undoubtedly negotiated the capitulation 
to the Muslims, Mr. Butler proves to his own complete satisfac- 
tion that Cyrus and the Mukaukas are the same person, and 
that the surrender to the Arabs was part of the Patriarch’s 
ambitious scheme. 

In less than two years the whole country was reduced to the 
position of a province of the Medina Khalifate. That it was 
not done without hard fighting Mr. Butler’s minute analysis of 
the campaigns, in which his knowledge of the country serves 
him in good stead, amply proves. The siege of Babylon—the 
fortress which still stands near Cairo—no easy operation with 
the limited engineering experience of the Arabs, delayed him 
seven months, and that Alexandria surrendered almost with- 
out a blow struck was more the result of faction than of 
Muslim tactics. There was no siege of Alexandria, nor, it 
appears, was there any burning of the famous “ Alexandrian 
library,” for our author devotes a very interesting chapter to 
showing that the legend of its destruction does not make its 
first appearance till five centuries after the supposed act of 
vandalism, and, moreover, involves a tissue of absurdities; 
that the principal actor in the story, John Philoponus, was dead 
long before the conquest; that the Museum Library perished 
probably in Julius Caesar’s conflagration, or, at all events, not 
less than four centuries before the coming of the Arabs, and 
the other great library, that of the Serapeum, disappeared at 
the end of the fourth century; that no library is mentioned 
by any one in the fifth, sixth, and early seventh centuries; that 
even if it had existed, the Romans had eleven months’ 
armistice during which the library could have been removed 
to safety ; and that if it had been either removed or destroyed 
the almost contemporary scholar and historian, John of 
Nikiou, could not have failed to mention the fact. The whole 
narrative of the conquest shows that the Arabs treated the 
people and their religious sentiments with remarkable con- 
sideration. 

There is so much that is scholarly and learned in this ex- 
tremely valuable work that it would perhaps be ungracious to 
refer to the very few minor errors which disfigure its pages but 
for the conviction that the author will be glad to correct them 
in future editions. Mr. Butler does not always quote the titles 
of books correctly. He has used De Goeje’s series of Arab 
geographers, so he must surely know that its title is not 
Bibliotheca Geographica Arabica. MacGuckin de Slane’s trans- 
lation of Ibn Khallikan is not “in French,” but in English. 
White's edition of Abd-Al-Latif should never be cited when 
de Sacy’s annotated translation is at hand. Baldwin I. 
certainly was not at Pelusium “in 1515-6 A.D.” “ Anas- 





Ls 
“Anf” for Auf a misprint; but “jabal,”. “Umm yrs sy 
‘“ jiziah,” 66 yim,” “cc miadiriah,” ‘6 Bosrah,” “ Ibn al Hajar,” = 
mistakes. In a book abounding in Oriental words, howeyer it 
is remarkable how accurate the printing is, : 


tasius” for Athanasius is an obvious slip of the 





NOVELS. 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE.* 


THE paramount duty of a reviewer in dealing with this happily 
named volume is one of extreme simplicity,—namely, to 
advise any one who loves wit, humour, horses, and Ireland to 
procure it without delay. The mere fact that it ig by the 
joint authors of Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. will doubt. 
less prove a ready passport to the affections of all who have 
read and re-read that modern classic, and to whom Flurry 
and the Slipper, Sally Knox and Philippa, are as real as if 
they were living members of their circle of acquaintance, 
For though we are here introduced to a new set of characters, 
gentle and simple, and the formula adopted is that of the 
short story or sketch, the quality of the entertainment ig as 
exhilarating, the portraiture as vivid, the turn of phrase as 
illuminating, as in the earlier book. The peculiar merit of the 
writers is that they are born story-tellers ; that is, they make 
you feel exactly as ifyou were listening to a brilliant and 
high-spirited raconteur drawing at first hand, and with the 
spontaneity and unconventionality of first-rate talk, upon his 
recollection of scenes in which he had taken an active part, 
It is all so easy, and apparently effortless, that one is apt to 
overlook the remarkable skill employed in producing so en. 
gaging a result. For although it is in their inimitable com. 
mand of dialogue that Miss Martin and Miss Somerville 
achieve their greatest triumphs, they are not less admirable 
in their handling of incident or landscape. Take, for example, 
this terse yet eloquent account of an English visitor's journey 
to Ireland, and arrival at the house of a sporting friend in 
Munster :— 


“The journey lasted for twenty-eight hours, going hard all the 
time, and during the last three of them there were no footwarmers 
and the cushions became like stones enveloped in mustard-plasters. 
Old Trinder had not sent to the station for me, and it was 
pelting rain, so I had to drive seven miles in a thing that only 
exists south of the Limerick Junction, and is called a ‘jingle’ 
A jingle is a square box of painted canvas with no back to it, 
because, as was luminously explained to me, you must have some 
way to get into it, and I had to sit sideways in it, with my 
portmanteau bucking like a three-year-old on the seat opposite 
to me. It fell out twice on the road going uphill. After the 
second fall my hair tonic slowly oozed forth trom the seams, and 
added a fresh ingredient to the smells of the grimy cushions and 
the damp hay that furnished the machine. My hair tonic costs 
eight-and-sixpence a bottle. There is probably not in the United 
Kingdom a worse-planned entrance gate than Robert Trinder’s, 
You come at it obliquely on the side of a crooked hill, squeeze 
between its low pillars with an inch to spare each side, and im- 
mediately drop down a yet steeper hill, which lasts for the best 
partof aquarterof a mile. The jingle went swooping and jerking 
down intv the unknown, till, through the portholes on either side 
of the driver’s legs, I saw Lisangle House. It had looked decidedly 
better in large red letters at the top of old Robert’s notepaper 
than it did at the top of his lawn, being no more than a square 
yellow box of a house that had been made a fool of by being 
promiscuously trimmed with battlements. Just as my jingle 
tilted me in backwards against the flight of steps, I heard through 
the open door a loud and piercing yell; following on it came the 
thunder of many feet, and the next instant a hound bolted down 
the steps with a large plucked turkey in its mouth. Close in its 
wake fled a brace of puppies, and behind them, variously armed, 
pursued what appeared to be the staff of Lisangle House. They 
went past me in full cry, leaving a general impression of dirty 
aprons, flying hair, and onions, and I feel sure that there were 
bare feet in it. My carman leaped from his perch and joined in 
the chase, and the whole party swept from my astonished gaze 
round or into a clump of bushes. At this juncture I was not 
sorry to hear Robert Trinder’s voice greeting me as if nothing 
unusual were occurring.” 


The turkey, it may be added, though sadly mauled, formed the 
sole item of the menu of the evening meal. We have quoted 
the foregoing passage, not only because of its intrinsic vivacity, 
but because it illustrates that valuable faculty of detachment 
which enables the authors, in spite of their intimate local know- 
ledge, to see Ireland through the eyes of the visitor. Hence 
that rare product,—a picture of Irish life at once entirely racy 





* All on the Irish Shore: Irish Sketches. By E. &. Somerville and Martin 
ae - Illustrations by E. @. Somerville. London: Longmans and 
oO. (6s. 
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of the soil, and yet presented in such an aspect as appeals to 
all but the most uncompromising of Sassenachs. Then, again, 
most of the sketches are written round fox-hunting, a form of 
sport in which Irish and English have always met on common 
site and the humours of which have never been chronicled 
os greater gusto. Miss Martin and Miss Somerville, it 
should be noted, write of horses and. hounds not only with 
enthusiasm, but affection. It is not necessary to have followed 
the hounds to appreciate the delightful passage describing the 
reception by Johnny Connolly of his mistress’s decision to 
sell the filly he had so carefully trained and nursed :— 

«But sure ye wouldn’t sell her, miss ?” said her faithful nurse, 
‘and Masther Freddy afther starting the hounds and all!’ Fanny 
Fitz scratched the filly softly under the jawbone, and thought of 
the document in her pocket—long, and blue, and inscribed with 
the too familiar notice in red ink: ‘An early settlement will 
oblige” ‘I must, Johnny,’ she said, ‘worse luck!’ —‘ Well, 
indeed, that’s too bad, miss, said Johnny comprehendingly. 
‘There was a mare I had one time, and I sold her before I went 
to America. God knows, afther she went from me, whenever I’d 
Jook at her winkers hanging on the wall I’d have tocry. I never 
seen a sight of her till three years afther that, afther I coming 
home. I was coming out o’ the fair at Enniscar, an’ I was talking 
toa man an’ we coming down Dangan Hill, and what was in it 
but herself coming up in a cart! An’ I didn’t look at her, good 
nor bad, nor know her, but sorra bit but she knew me talking, an’ 
she turned in to me with the cart. ‘“ Ho, ho, ho!” says she, and 
she stuck her nose into me like she’d be kissing me. Be dam, but 
[had tocry. An’ the world wouldn’t stir her out o’ that till ’d 
lead her on meself. As for cow nor dog nor any other thing, 
there’s nothing would rise your heart like a horse!’” 

All those who aspire to reproduce the Anglo-Irish dialect will 
do well to note and emulate the reticence of the authors in the 
matter of phonetic spelling. The turn of the phrase is with 
them the root of the matter, and in that respect their fidelity 
is beyond criticism. 

The volume lends itself readily, nay irresistibly, to quota- 

y. 

tion, but we do not wish to discount the pleasure of the reader 
by taking further toll of these fascinating pages, in which 
Miss Martin and Miss Somerville have once more proved their 
claim, not only to a front rank among living writers of fiction, 
but to the foremost place among the humourists of their sex, 








The Knight Punctilious. By Arthur Moore. (Methuen and Co, 
6s.)—It is a terrible trial for two unhappy young men to be 
exposed to a fire of contradictory but authentic wills which leave 
a particular estate alternately to each of them, and which fall 
like bolts from the blue about once in three months. The hero of 
the story, Miles Vandale, the “ Knight Punctilious,’” emerges 
scatheless from the ordeal, as his great idea in life is always that 
some one else has “a moral claim” on his possessions. He is a 
very delightful person, and far more living than most heroes of 
fiction; and the reader cannot help being sorry that the testator, 
who had full power of appointment between him and his un- 
unworthy cousin, Edgar Dainton, did not take the trouble to find 
out Miles’s record and make his acquaintance during his lifetime, 
in which case all the trouble would have been saved. However, 
as that course of action would have resulted in the author 
saying with the Needy Knife-grinder, “Story? God bless you! 
I have none to tell, Sir,’ perhaps things are as well left 
alone. For it would have been a great pity had this story 
not been written, as it is a good deal above the ordinary 
level of fiction. Though in no sense a great work, the book 
is eminently pleasant reading, and the character-drawing is 
excellent. The hero—and it must be repeated how particularly 
attractive the author has contrived to make him—the heroine, 
the old lawyer, and a host of minor characters all stand out from 
their background with great liveliness and distinctness; and 
most readers will share the present writer’s feeling of regret 
when the last page is reached and matters are finally adjusted, 
—strictly, be it said, to the satisfaction of the “ Knight 
Punctilious.” 

The Eternal Woman. By Dorothea Gerard. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—This is the story of a young woman entirely destitute 
of means, who on first going out as a governess determines to 
model her conduct on that of Miss Rebecca Sharp, and prove the 
truth of Thackeray’s dictum that “awoman...... may marry 
whom she pleases.” That Clara Wood, the young lady in 
question, does not come to a violent shipwreck is because Nature 
did not in the least intend her for an adventuress, so that she is 
always doing things quite outside her réle. In the end she falls 
in love with the man whom she has schemed to marry, and is, 
naturally enough, attacked by conscientious scruples as to accept- 
ing his proposals. The book ends well, and without being par- 
ticularly remarkable it is quite readable. 








The Bonnet Conspirators. By Violet A. Simpson. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—This is a very amusing little drama of 
the days immediately after Waterloo, when Napoleon was still 
at large. The scene is laid in a village on the South Coast, where 
the smuggling trade is made a cover for more questionable, not to 
say treasonable, undertakings. The heroine’s twin brother is in- 
volved in the smuggling, and is made a tool of by the more serious 
conspirators; or rather, since he is put under arrest out of harm’s 
way, it is the heroine herself, Marie Maclean, who is mixed up in 
these doubtful doings. A certain piece of cipher lace, which is at 
one time triumphantly twirled and twisted round an unconscious 
lady’s new bonnet, and is then hastily pledged for a more innocent 
ornament, is the documentary evidence of treason,—and the story 
winds its way among hiding-places, trap-doors, and caves in a 
very thrilling manner. A charming love-story is worked into 
the plot, and the whole book is treated with a graceful fancy which 
it is singular to find in a rather melodramatic novel of this kind. 
Altogether the story is very pleasant and satisfactory reading, 
and if, as we may judge from the title-page, it is a first book, it 
gives promise of even better things to come from the pen of the 
author. 

Lovey-Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
5s.)—We hope that our readers have not forgotten “ Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch.” Here she is again, as broad-minded and 
large-hearted as ever, with the happy faculty of making 
emergencies into opportunities. She has a great share in the 
development of Lovey-Mary, who rises from being an “item” 
in a “home” to a capable young woman with friends among poor 
and rich, a young man in a red necktie among them, and what 
may be generally called a future. For she, too, is equal to 
emergencies, as when she saves Mrs. Redding’s baby from immi- 
nent suffocation by the simple expedient of shaking him. Her 
modesty is equal to her promptitude, for she explains that she 
“learned on Tommy.” “He swallered a penny once that we was 
going to buy candy with. I didn’t have another, so I had to 
shake it out.” She is equal to greater things also, witness her 
dealing with Tommy’s unhappy mother. Here, for once at least, 
is a sequel that is not a failure. 


Siz Trees. By Mary Wilkins Freeman. (Harper and Brothers. 
8s. 6d.) —We cannot help thinking that these six “short stories” 
would be better, or at least as good, without the six trees. More 
than once the sentiment which joins the two things is somewhat 
forced. The elm, it is true, may have saved old David Ransom 
from being carried off to the poorhouse or its American equivalent, 
for he hid in its branches, and the elm is good for hiding; but we 
cannot see how the white birch consoled Joseph Lynn for being 
jilted by Sarah Beaton. Nor do the other trees play more effec- 
tive parts. Still, there is some good drawing of human character, 
seen, perhaps, to the best advantage in the easy-going Maddox 
family. But what strange heresy, promulgated, sad to say, by a 
woman, false to the traditions of her sex, that a family can be 
happy without a spring cleaning ! 

The Book of Ballynoggin. By LC. Alexander. (Grant Richards. 
63.)—* Ballynoggin” is situated in what we may call “Ould 
Treland,” a little altered, it is true, from the country of Harry 
Lorrequer and Charles O’Malley, but yet not difficult to recognise 
asthe same. The first story, “The Elder,” is off the line—the 
Presbyterian elder who turns out to be a retired pirate might be 
of any country or none—but the “Old Blood,” which comes second, 
is genuinely Irish. Mike of Baleila, who all unwittingly makes 
up an hereditary feud between two neighbours, and then laments 
that “it'll be mighty dull, with sorra a quarrel or a grayvance,” 
is quite racy of the soil. There is a touch of the serious now and 
then; the best of this strain is “That Little Cad,” a very striking 
little sketch. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART BOOKS. 

Scottish Portraits. Edited by J. L. Caw. (T.C. and E.C. Jack. 
21s.)—This portfolio of twenty-four photogravure reproductions 
of historical portraits has an introduction and also copious notes 
by the editor, who is the Curator of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery. The work when complete will consist of five numbers, 
of which this is the first. The portraits before us begin with 
James III, (d. 1488) and his wife, the maid of Norway, the 
Princess who possibly was the “King’s daughter” whom Sir 
Patrick Spens was sent to bring home. These two portraits— 
possibly parts of an altar-piece—are supposed to be by Hugo van 
der Goes. The originals are now to be seen at Holyrood, and 
are of remarkable beauty and power. The present series extends 
to 1629, and includes portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, the Regent 
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Moray, and the Admirable Crichton. The usual uncertainty is 
present in portraits reaching back so far as these, doubtful 
tradition being in so many cases the only thing to rely on. 
The reproductions are very well done, and the work will be not 
only a help to students, but a pleasure to all lovers of historic 
portraits. 

Mr. E. Arnold has published a Portfolio of the National Gallery 
of Scotland (£10 10s. net). The work is of large size, with well- 
executed photogravures, and has a preface by the Duke of Argyll. 
To make a selection of masterpieces from such a Gallery as the 
one at Edinburgh was not difficult, for, except in the case of the 
Italian school, the collection is a notable one. We have here 
given us the noble Vandycks of his Italian period, when the painter 
was at his best, and the two Hals, of which Trafalgar Square 
might be envious. The large Tiepolo is also reproduced, which, 
though an unsympathetic work, is a striking example of that 
painter, who wielded the power, though not the poetry, of Veronese 
so late as 1769. 

Twelve Portraits. By William Nicholson. (W. Heinemann. 
21s. net.)—This second series is not quite so good as the first. 
The peculiarities of style have a tendency to harden into 
mannerisms, and the strange masses of black which used to seern 
inevitable in the portraying of the face and body now seem some- 
times as if they were put there for some extraneous reason. 
Queen Alexandra, Lord Kitchener, the Kaiser, and Mr. Edison 
are all good, but not extraordinary. President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Chamberlain are failures. Happily there is one complete success; 
it is the portrait of Mark Twain, which is splendid. 

“The Connoisseur” Portfolio (2s. 6d.) gives a selection of the 
works of Velasquez. There is also a well-written preface. We 
cannot, however, agree that the colour-process prints here given 
are successful as representing the cvlouring of Velasquez. 

Catalogue of the Pictures in the Fitzwilliam Museum. By F. 
R. Earp. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.)—This gallery 
contains many good pictures, notably several by Venetians of the 
second rank. The descriptions and histories of the pictures in the 
work before us are carefully done, and there are a number of 
small illustrations. Some of these last are hardly good enough to 
be included in a work of this kind considering the excellence now 
attainable in illustrations. 

Old English Masters. Engraved by Timothy Cole. (Macmillan 
and Co. £2 2s.)—Mr. Cole’s skill is certainly extraordinary, for 
the variety of effect he gets out of wood engraving is large. 
When at his best these reproductions of famous portraits are very 
fine, and more like the originais than the now fashionable mezzo- 
tints. The tendency to use lines rather wide apart sometimes 
produces a dazzling effect. Mr. Cole succeeds better as a 
rule with portraits than with landscapes, though his version of 
the “ Fighting Téméraire” is a fine piece of work; a photograph, 
however, would have suggested Turner’s brio of handling. 

Valentine Green. By A. Whitman. (Bullen. £1 1s.)— 
Those who follow the fashion as regards eighteenth-century 
mezzotints will be interested by this book, which is principally 
a catalogue of Green’s works. As p‘eces of texture and surface, 
mezzotints of the first rank are undoubtedly beautiful. Butasa 
rule they are only reproductions of paintings, to which we can 
get closer with a photograph, and so are neither original works 
nor very accurate representations of pictures. The vice of these 
mezzotints is their tendency to add a sauce of prettiness. Sir 
Joshua’s most splendid technique becomes effeminate and finick- 
ing. They, however, supply the dealers with convenient objects 
for rich people to buy at fabulous prices. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has issued 
an admirable little book called Notes on the Repair of Ancient 
Buildings (B. T. Batsford). The Easter vestry meetings 
are just over, and Church Restoration Committees are bringing 
in their Reports. Would that’ every such body could be made 
to read this little book and be guided by its principles. Many 
people are under the impression that this Society merely wishes 
old buildings to crumble into dust untouched. That this is a 
complete delusion readers of the book before us will soon see, for 
in it is given practical advice how to treat cracks in walls and 
decay in beams. Also there are plans showing the remarkable 
and ingenious piece of work the Society accomplished at Exeter, 
where a floor had to be suspended from the roof. 








Sidelights on Charles Lamb. By Bertram Dobell. (Published 
by the Author. 5s. net.)—Mr. Dobell’s careful book is another 
proof of the curiously affectionate regard in which the memory of 
Charles Lamb (above that of any English author) is held by 
those who are sealed of his tribe. The book is a collection of 


peferences to Lamb in obscure places which Mr. Dobell has—very 


a 
rightly, we think—considered it well to bring to light ; artig 
possibly by Lamb himself (certainly by him in severa)] instaneis 
notably the narrative of a brief sojourn in the stocks after 4 
Sunday morning escapade,—Elia’s immaterial legs in the 
stocks !) ; articles in the manner of Lamb; and so forth; all Pre. 
sented with kindly care and a simple seriousness which Lamb we 
think, would have found very winning. . 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








Explorations in Bible Lands during the Nineteenth Century, By 
H. V. Hilprecht. (T. and T. Clark. 12s. 6d. net.)—Nearly three. 
fourths of this massive volume are assigned to Assyria and 
Babylonia. Palestine, Egypt, and Arabia have to be crowded, 
with more abridgment of detail than could be desired, into the 
remaining space, in which room has also to be found for a dis. 
quisition upon the Hittites. It is impossible, however, to complain, 
Professor Hilprecht has himself taken an active part in the recent 
explorations in Babylonia and Assyria, carried on under the 
auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, and it is as desirable 
as it is natural that he should give a prominent place to his own 
work. In positive results, too, these researches occupy a Place 
second only to those that have been made in Egypt. Egypt, of 
course, might well demand the whole volume for itself, Professor 
Sterndorff’s sketch of the last century’s results is interesting and 
instructive, but it is necessarily incomplete. It does not even 
mention the papyri of Oxyrrhynchus, discoveries which, from 
the literary point of view, surpass everything that has been 
achieved during the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
The later explorations in Assyria and in Egypt have this in 
common, that they carry back history to very remote times, 
Professor Flinders Petrie has revealed the existence of a settled 
society in Egypt anterior to the First Dynasty; Professor 
Hilprecht and his colleagues have attained very similar results 
in Babylonia. Some of their finds belong to the fifth millen. 
nium B.C. Noris it theirantiquity alone that is remarkable. A head 
of a goat, worked in copper, and referred to 4000 B.C., is quite 
surprising, fully equal to Mycenaean work. Not less interesting is 
a child’s exercise tablet dated five centuries earlier. It must be 
understood that the plan of Professor Hilprecht’s book includes a 
review of all the exploring work done in the nineteenth century, 
It is a striking survey, but it excites not a few regrets, so 
many opportunities have been lost or misused. International 
jealousies have hindered the work. It was the interference of a 
French official that brought about the destruction of the Moabite 
Stone, and the protests of Russia led to the abandonment of the 
Euphrates Expedition of 1836. The management of even the 
most recent expeditions is apparently open to criticism. There 
has been too great a desire for tangible results; scientific 
investigation has been postponed to the quest for curiosities, 
Professor Hilprecht is very precise in his censures in this respect. 
We cannot pretend to say whether these censures are just, but it 
is right to give them publicity. We have purposely omitted to 
mention the chapter on Palestine by Dr. J. Benziger, but we must 
express our disagreement with him when he refuses to attach any 
value to the Christian tradition of the pre-Constantine period. 
At the same time, we welcome his praises of Robinson, a great 
explorer whom it is now the fashion in a certain school to 
depreciate. 


The Age of Shakespeare. By Thomas Seccombe and J. W. 
Allen. 2 vols. (G. Bell and Sons. 7s.)—These two volumes 
belong to the series of “Handbooks of English Literature” 
appearing under the general editorship of Professor Hales. 
They have been tardy in coming out, volumes dealing with later 
periods having already made their appearance, and, indeed, 
having achieved considerable success. There is good excuse 
for the delay. The work must have been very laborious. Many 
books are treated of, some of them, we imagine, not at all 
easy to master. The first volume is divided unequally between 
poetry and prose, the latter having the larger share; the second 
is given up to the drama, the most characteristic development of 
the period. We shall not attempt to review the criticisms which 
Messrs. Seccombe and Allen give us. They are generally, we 
think, adequate and sound. We would especially mention that of 
Edmund Spenser in the first volume, and that of Shakespeare in 
the second, of which it occupies more than a half. But the whole is 
good; we do not know, indeed, where the student of literature could 
find a safer and more stimulating guide. The authorsare at their 
best, we think, in the Shakespeare portion. They discriminate 





with great judgment. The passage dealing with Shakespeare's 
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clopment is particularly good. “Love’s Labour’s Lost 
feminine endings, while in Cymbeline there are over 
Rae eats The growing frequency with which now 
‘ad now trisyllabic feet are introduced into the 
plank verse is simply another and kindred symptom of the general 
e and increasing flexibility.” There is a curious parallel in 
on ation of Euripides, who uses ten times as many tribrachs, 


ifica 
pt and dactyls in his later iambics as he does in his 


earlier. 7 are 

Poets and Dreamers: Studies and Translations from the Trish. 
By Lady Gregory. (John Murray. 6s.)—It need hardly be said 
that there is much that is curious and interesting in this volume. 
Perhaps the most characteristically Irish, or we should rather 
say Celtic, thing in it is the section entitled “ Workhouse Dreams.” 
a was moved,” writes Lady Gregory, “by the strange contrast 
tween the poverty of the tellers and the splendours of the 
tales.” Where in England w ould one find an old pauper telling 
stories of swans that turn into Kings’ daughters? ‘The folk-tales 
are, like other folk-lore, variants of the ideas that are found 
here; the notable thing is their hold on the people. This 
is what makes Lady Gregory’s book so fullof interest. These are 
genuine products of the Irish soil that she has garnered. But an 
Englishman cannot read the book without a certain melancholy. 
He feels that the race-hatred is beyond all hope. His only com- 
fort is to believe that the Irishman does not mean all that he 
says. There is a poem, for instance, called the “Song of the 
Jrish Transvaal Brigade,’—Lady Gregory thinks that it has 
“literary quality ”; to us it seems but poor stuff. It tells us how— 


“ With gun in hand, we take our stand 
For Ireland in the fray.” 


Did the writer mean it? Did he take his gun and make his stand ? 
Or did he just write the poem and get his guinea for it? For the 
Irish Brigade had the truly Irish peculiarity about it that it con- 
tained all nationalities except the Irish. The Boer War wasa 
splendid opportunity for the Irish malcontents, but they did not 
take it. The curious thing was that Irish regiments fought 
splendidly—on our side; while if but one out of ten of the able- 
bodied men who daily curse us had taken up the cause in earnest 
they might have turned the scale. The dilemma is this: If these 
Boer ballads truly represent Irish feeling, it would be madness to 
give an inch in the direction of Home-rule; if they do not, why 
make so much of them ? 


metrical dev 
has but nine 
seven hun 

monosyllabic a 
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everyW. 


The Gourmet’s Guide to Europe. By Lieutenant-Colonel Newn- 
ham Davis (editor) and Algernon Bastard. (Grant Richards. 
8s. 6d.)—These two gentlemen, modern successors of Ulysses, 
have seen the cities of many men—and learnt their cookery. And 
they have returned, nothing the worse, we hope, to their native 
land, and here tell the tale of their adventures. The first chapter 
deals with Paris, and the second with “ French Provincial Towns.” 
These are more or less familiar scenes; but there is much to be 
learnt about them from the gourmet’s point of view. It is, how- 
ever, in more remote places that the knowledge of our travellers 
moves our respectful astonishment. The little sausages and 
sauerkraut of Niiremberg, the Omelettes Soufilées of Aachen, the 
Datieri of Spezzia, the Spagetti, seasoned with mince-meat and 
egg-plant, of Palermo, the snails of Seville, washed down with 
Manzanilla, the Sopa de Camarao (a bisque of prawns) of Lisbon, 
the Paprikahuhu (a stewed chicken) of Buda-Pesth,—these are 
among the things which it is not for every oneto know. The gourmet 
who shall follow this Guide will come home very well pleased, or 
very ill pleased, with himself, according to the power of his 
digestion and the depth of luis purse. As it is not for every one 
to undertake journeys of this kind, however fertile of pleasure 
and instruction they may be, we may mention in this connection 
Practical Cooking and Serving, by Janet McKenzie Hill (W. 
Heinemann, 10s. net), a book which seems to answer well to its 
sub-title of “A Complete Manual of How to Select, Prepare, and 
Serve Food.” Miss Hill begins with first principles, as, for 
instance, the application of heat to the articles to be cooked. 
Hot fat, to take an example, is an essential medium. But how 
many cooks know how to use it? How many know that for 
fritters they should have it at a temperature of 345 deg. Fahr. ; 
for croquettes and the like, 380 deg.; for whitebait and thin 
slices of potato, 400 deg.? There is no rule of thumb about this; 
it is exact science, 





Dictionary of National Biography Index and Epitome. Edited 
by Sidney Lee. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 25s. net.)—The publishers 
of this invaluable work have done well to supplement it with 
this epitome. It will supply, and more than supply, the place of 
the ordinary “Biographical Dicticnary.” It is far more copious, 
even in its abridged form, than any we know of. It is not every 
house that can afford, or every library that can accommodate, the 











sixty-six volumes of the Dictionary, but this may be welcome 
anywhere. 


Newspaper Press Directory. (J. M. Mitchell and Co. 28.)— 
This is, as far as we can judge, a complete guide to its subject, 
and should be found useful. The facts and statistics which it 
supplies have an interest which could not easily be exhausted; 
How startling, for instance, is the number of magazines! There are 
no fewer than 2,531, while the newspapers number just one hundred 
less. That, we take it, is not what one would expect,—a magazine 
for every newspaper, and a hundred over. Of daily evening papers 
there are one hundred and thirty, eleven of which are published 
in London. Four of these are halfpenny papers; but of the one 
hundred and nineteen that appear in the provinces there are 
eleven only that are priced at more than a halfpenny. Vesiens 
special articles of interest are included in the volume. 


New Epirions.—Lectures on Preaching, by the Right Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., the “Sage Lectures” delivered at Yale 
College in 1871 (Macmillan and Co., 6s.); and The Influence of 
Jesus (same author and publishers, 6s.), the “ Bohlen Lectures” 
for 1879.— Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. By Edward FitzGerald. 
(R. Brimley Johnson. 1s. net.)——-The Blessed Damozel, by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, being No. 2 of “The Roses of Parnassus” (same 
publisher, 1s, net.)\——-The Poems and Verses of Charles Dickens. 
Collected and edited, with Bibliographical Notes, by F. G. Kitton. 
(Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d. net.)——In the “Prose Works of 
W. M. Thackeray,” The Book of Snobs, &c., with Illustrations ” 
C. E. Brock (J. M. Dent and Co., 3s. net.) 








PUBLICATIONS C OF THE WEEK. 


Annual Charities Register and Digest (7! (The), Svo... .(Longmans) net 5/9 
Bain (A.), Dissertations on Leading Philoso hical Topics (Longmans) net 7/6 
Bodkin‘ (M. M.), A Modern Robyn Hood, aw enous (Ward & Lock)~ 3/6 
Bryce (J.), Studies in Contemporary Bio: graphy, 8vo. “~(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Carpenter (J. E.), The Bible in the 19th Century, 8vo a net 10/6 
Clayton (J.), Grace Marlow: a Novel, cr 8vo .. . C. Brown) 6/0 
Darier (A.), Ocular een Beconding ‘to the Most jie Dis- 

coveries, roy 8vo .. ..(Churchill) net 10/6 
Drummond (H.), On Behalf of the F firm, ‘er 8vo.. se CW. ard & i 6/0 
Haddock (F. C.), The King’s Achievements, ERM De Ie 05) (Bell) 12/0 
Hicks (E. L.), ‘Addresses on the Temptation, cr 8vo ..(Macmillan) net 3/0 
Hutchinson (H. G.), Crowborough Beacon, cr 8vo . ...(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Jackson (G.) and others, Comradeship: Sermons to Young Men, cr 8vo 

(J. Robinson) net 3/6 

Jones (G. E.) and Sykes (J. C. G.), Law of Education in England and 












IIIs icncssicuanrenssatehddssnedesessinie de sauaieninvenaeemeammaaael (Rivingtons) net 21/0 
Kearsey (A. H. C.), War Record of the York and Lancaster Regiment, 
BORE LN, OND oa isc nesasncinossavesatsnsusdsiunaaheesguteudaadectenssadestedtaaeaated (Bell) net 6/0 


Keyes (E. I.), Sr irgical Disease of the Genito-U rinary Organs (Appleton) net 21/0 
(Sonnenschein) 6/0 


Mew (J.), Traditional Aspects of Hell, cr 8vo 
(Ward & Lock) 6 


ne A (Max), The Gold Wolf, cr Bvo . 
Phillips Brooks Year-Book (The), er 8vo ....... (Macmillan) net ye 
Thomas (J.), The First Christian Generation, cr 8vo ...(Sonnenschein) 

Walkley (A. B.), Dramatic C woop cr 8Vo ..... (J. Murray) net 30 
Whitby (B. ), Foggie Fancies, and other r Stories, ¢ cr Bro » (Hurst & Blackett) 36 
Williams (J. W.), Obstetrics, 8vo . ... (Appleton) net 25/0 


CRETONNES AND CHINTZES 


IN “LIBERTY” COLOURINGS, 


New and varied stocks 
—_— prepared for 
e coming Season. .. 


Patterns forwarded post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
OS L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


The Illustrations throughout 


H AM P TT ON S 


series of 20 Catalogues illustrate 
the latest productions in every 
article required for 
FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 
























Any one or more of these books will be sent free on the 
receipt of the necessary particulars of the applicant’s 
requirements, 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS _..... = se .. £72,000,000 
Value of Securities over cost or Book Value (1901) 5,160,740 
Surplus over Liabilities ... Pe Be ds ss 12,974,650 


Recent Settlements on Policies issued. from the London 


RECENT 
SETTLEMENTS  Office—10 and 15 payment Whole Life, 10 and 15 year 
(1902). distribution—show 


Cash Bonuses of 25 to 32% of premiums paid. Reversionary 
Bonuses, according to age, up to £3 17 11% per annum. 
POINTS FOR The Contracts of The Mutual Life give the largest 
INSURERS. cover at a moderate premium; they form the best 
means of securing an Annuity at a specified age; 
and they have proved to be highly remunerative Investments. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


16, 17, & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


OVERHEARD. 


WIFE: ‘They say VINOLIA SOAP is 
best for shaving.” 


HUSBAND: “I know it is!” 
GLOVES. 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. gy Agleos os for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


DEBENHAM Aanp FREEBODY, WiGmoreE STREET, W. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 








Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons. 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free. 





INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 
NATIONAL 


PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £11,750,000 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 
IN STITUTI ON Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | No, 48 Gracecuurcm Srreet, Lonpoy, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 




















ASSURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisitle 


among the Assured. 25 PALL MALL, S.W. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS ............ chu ceoumma £460,000,000. 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD.,, 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, <e used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depét 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 


Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 














178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


I R l Ss BH Fish Napkins, 2/11 perdoz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz, 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, -/11} each. Strong Huckabaek 








Samples and Towels, 4/6 per doz. oller Towel- 
Price Lists D A NM A S K ling, -/3 per yd. Dusters, from 3/3 per 
post-free. doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz. 


TABLE anod.HousE LINEN. 


——$_____ 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 60., Lp 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eo 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterlin 
= f 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD KOTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Eg 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq.” * 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., MP. 

Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushingto Es 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Portme, a. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild 

Francis William Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. » Me, 

John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq.,M.P, | Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stepp; 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam ae 

Maj _. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M G CB 
way 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, e 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brok i 
tion of business. sige ‘ emennichs. ip 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO,” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure Winz.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“‘T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis, It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B, Grifiths, Phd, 
éc., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 





Because it is GOOD. “Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of), 

Because it is CHEAP. “A better wineat the price I have never tasted.”"—P, 9, 

Because it MEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other,” 

Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano, It is now excellent,.”—E, N, 


18/- per dozen bottles . P 
10/6. »» 4% bottles } Delivered free in London, 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St, 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application, 
BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches, 
Consultations free. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brownin@, F.B.AS,, F.B.MS, 
18th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Notre New AppREssS—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 











Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND'S, 67 Hattox 
GarRDEN, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
SCHWEITZER'’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


DIAMONDS, 

PEARLS, EMERALDS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
AND ANTIQUE SILVER, &c,, 
VALUED OR PURCHASED, 

From £1 to £10,000. 

SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 


1 § 2 GRACECHURCH STREET, CORNHILL, EC, 
and 17 § 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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TAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
S ON BROWNE'S FOUNDATION, 





APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 





The Governors are prepared to receive applications for the post of Head- 
Mistress for the above. Special trainiug for and experience in School Teaching 
and School Management essential. Annual Salary £100, and a Capitation Fee 
of £2 for each Pupil up to 50; £3 for each Pupil over 50. The Governors 
are prepared to guarantee a minimum Income trom Capitation Fees of £100 
per annum for two years. 

There are now 50 Scholars in the School. 
2) Boarders. 

Further information may be obtained by writing to the undersigned, to whom 
applications, with recent testimonials (not nore than six in number), must be 
sent on or before May 12th next, 

No personal application to be made to any Governor, 


Cubicles are provided for 


GEO. GOODLEY, 
Clerk. 


N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL OF THE 


FOUNDATION OF JOHN HARRISON 
(SCHEME 1874) AT GREAT CROSBY, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 

A VACANCY will occur at_the end of the Summer Term iu the office 
of HEAD-MASTER to the MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, by the 
yesiguation of the Rev. Canon 8. C, Armour, D.D.—All applications and 
copies of testimonials from candidates for that appoiutment (who must have 
graduated at some University within the British Empire, and shall not exceed 
49 years of age on September 29th, 1903) must be sent to the CLERK of the 
GOVERNORS (Merchant Taylors’ Company), Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Thread- 
needle, Street, E.C., on or before May 30th next. The duties will commence 
after the surmmer holidays. Any further information required and forms of 
application may be obtained by application to the Clerk of the Governors, 








ATERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL— 
} ORDINARY ENTRANCE Examinations will be held on APRIL 28th 
and JULY 22nd. FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for Boys between 9 
and 14 years of age on June 11th, 1903, will be COMPETED FOR on JULY Ist, 
2nd, and ord next.—Apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ Schcol, 


Charterhouse Square, E.C. pay 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURER IN COMMERCE AND PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for this Appointment, at a 
stipend of £200 perannum. The Lecturer will be required to enter upon his 
duties on October Ist, 1903. 

Applications should be sent to the undersigned on or before May 9th. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 


Secretary. 








ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School is VACANT. 
The Master must be a Graduate of some University of the United Kingdom. 
Applications and Testimonials (12 copies of each) should be sent before 
May Ist, 1903, to the undersigned, from whom particulars may be obtained. 
W. H. SATTERTHWAITE, Clerk to the Governors, 
80 Cable Street, Lancaster. 


GENTLEMAN, of cultivated tastes, who has read 

widely, appreciates good music, can converse intelligently on literar 
and general topics, and has pleasant reading voice, is WANTED as COM. 
PANION by an invalid gentleman living abroad. Must be unmarried. Liberal 
salary.—Write, stating qualifications, experience, &c., to “‘J. E. G.,”” Box 374, 
Willings, 125 Strand. 


O SOLICITORS.—An OLD ETONIAN and B.A. of 

OXFORD with London Experience DESIRES PARTNERSHIP in good 

country practice South or West of England. Has private means.—Address 
“0. E.,” 8 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 


LERGYMAN’S WIDOW DESIRES POSITION of 

TRUST as LADY HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, or CHAPERONE. 

Well connected, cultivated, with command of three languages; accustomed 

to sick nursing and to management of large establishment ; highest references. 
~Mrs. H. P., care of Miss Gray, Minster Court, York, 


ERGEANT MOULFORD, late Oxford Light Infantry, 

formerly Signalling Instructor, Army School, Poona, WISHES for POST 

as DRILL INSTRUCTOR to School Cadet Corps. He was in the Tirah Cam- 

paign, Holds education: “has ten years’ exemplary character.”—Address, 
Lockinge, Wantage. 


AGNER HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD.—The SUMMER 

’ SCHOOL TERM will BEGIN on MAY 4th. Prospectus, &c., from 

Miss MARIAN GREEN (formerly Head-Mistress of the High-School, Black- 
burn).—Address, Wagner House, Belsize Grove, Hampstead. 


ORFOLK HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
BEACONSFIELD, SOUTH BUCKS. 


The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, May 6th. 
MARCON will meet the 4 p.m. train at Paddington as usual. 


UGBY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 25th.—Particulars may 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


























Mr. 








(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


Close to Oxford Circus, W. 


The SUMMER SESSION, 1903, will COMMENCE on MONDAY, May 4th. 

Full opportunities for study are offered to Students preparing for any 
Examinations in Medicine and Surgery in the United Kingdom. 

Classes will be held in the following subjects:—Midwifery, Pathology, 
Pathological Histology, Forensic Medicine and Public Health, Anatomy, Prac- 
tical Physiology and Histology. Chemistry and Practical Chemistry, Thera- 
peutics, Mental Diseases with Clinical Demonstrations, Practical Pharmacy. 

Students entering in May are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholar- 
ships (value £100 and £60) awarded at the commencement of the ensuing 
Winter Session. The Broderip Scholarships, Governor’s Prize, Hetley’s Prize, 
Lyell Medal, Leopold Hudson Prize, and Freeman Scholarship are awarded 
annually, the Murray Scholarship (in connection with the University of Aber- 
deen) every third year. 

Eighteen resident appointments are open for competition annually, without 
iee, 

‘The composition fee, admitting to the whole curriculum for the diplomas of 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., and L.S.A., is 135 guineas, or by three yearly instalments 
of 60, 50, and 25 guineas, 

For University of London Students requiring Preliminary Science instruc- 
tion, 145 guineas, or by instalments, 155 guineas. For Members of Universities 
recognised by the General Medical Council and other Students who have com- 

leted their Anatomical and Physiological Studies the fee for admission as 
jeneral Students is 70 guineas, or by instalments, 75 guineas. Students from 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge entering in May are eligible to compete 
for the University Scholarship of £60 awarded at the commencement of the 
Winter Session. Fee for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 
The Residential College coutains accommodation for 30 Students. 
For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to 
J. MURRAY, M.B., F.R.C.S., Dean. 


CT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION WILL BEGIN on MAY Isr, 1903. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to 
the Collegiate Regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds, 

Scholarships and Prizes of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded 
annually. : 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London University 
Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large thoroughly well-equipped cricket ground. 

For further particulars apply personally or by letter to Mr. W. DOUGLAS 
HARMER, MC. Cantab., Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
E.C. A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 








PADDINGTON, W. 


The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY Ist. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £145 to £52, 10s., for which 
students who join in May are eligible, will he competed for on September 22nd 
and 23rd. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE.—A Class for the January Examina- 
tion will commence on May Ist. 

For Calendar and full particulars, apply personally, or by letter, to the 


Medical School SECRETARY, 
H. A. CALEY, M.D., F.B.C.P., 
Dean. 





La (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 
8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 


The SUMMER SESSION WILL BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1903. Students 
entering on that date can compete for the Entrance Scholarships awarded in 
October. Special Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific and M.B. 
Examinations of the University of London.—Particulars as to fees, Scholar- 
ships, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Miss DOUIE, M.D. 

JULIA COCK, M.D., Dean. 


YHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and 
Army Bxaminations. Recent Honours include Open Classical Schp., Wad- 
ham Coll., Oxford; 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant Clerkship, 
R.N.; 13th and 29th on the ‘Britannia’ (all first trials); 3 Admissions to 
Sandhurst; lst place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; Admission to 
Woolwich. NEXT TERM, APRIL 30TH.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS (New Regulations).— 

Mr. CHARLES R. LUPTON prepares a limited number of Pupils for 

the Navy under the New and Old Regulations. Individual attention.—List 

of Successes and full information on application to Mr. C. R. LUPTON, Farn- 
borough Park, Hants. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE.—Founded 
1514.—Healthy and bracing situation at foot of Yorkshire Wolds. Valuable 
Scholarships at the School and Universities. Strong staff of University 
Honours Men. Preparation for Universities, the Legal and Medical Pro- 
fessions, Army and Navy, Engineering, and Commercial Life. Science Labora- 
tories, Covered Fives Court, Open Swimming Bath, Large Playing Fields. 
Recent Successes include Five Open Scholarships at Cambridge, 44th Place 
Royal Navy, &c., &c. The Head-Masterhasafew Vacancies inthe School House 
for next term.—Apply, Rev. C. F. HUTTON, M.A., Head-Master, School House, 
Pocklington. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for Competition by Examination 

on the llth and 12th June. Two at least will be teuable in the Army Classes, 
—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the CLERK to the GOVERNORS. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms, Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


ISS EDMAN, GROSSGORSCHENSTRASSE § 6, 
BERLIN.—ENGLISH HOME for YOUNG LADIES wishing to study 
Music, Art, and Languages. Terms Moderate.—References: Rev. cif Linton, 
St. Andrew’s Vicarage, Sunderland; and Mrs. Clibborn, Moat View, Moat, 
Co. Westmeath, Ireland. 


LADY who has for the last ten years been at the HEAD 

of a LARGE LONDON DAY-SCHOOL has REMOVED with her 
Boarders to WORTHING. Resident Staff includes English and Foreign 
Mistresses. Visiting Masters. Preparation for all Examinations. Highest 
references. Terms Moderate. Separate Cubicles. Tennis, Croquet, our ap 
Hockey, Cycling, Riding.—Miss FISHER, Church House, Heene, Worthing, 
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A First Grade Public School standing on high ground. 
Duvitenh— The Right Hon. the EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, K.P.P.C. 


ead-Master—A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.A,, 
late Assistant-Master and House-Masier at Clifton College. 





Upper and Junior Schools, Classical and Modern Sides; Army and Navy 
and | mdon Matriculation Classes. 


A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY Ist and 


s § 
Scholarships (£15 to £55 per annum) will be offered to Classical and Modern 

Cundidates under 16 and under 14. Also an Army Class Scholarship of £20 

aa annum, tenable for 2 years. This Scholarship may be increased to £55 
the case of a Boarder. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, May Ist, on which day an Entrance 
Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions will be awarded at this 
Examination if Candidates are of sufficient merit. 

For further particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


QICHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE, Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention. Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class. 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, andtennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, * orce of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
rofession.—Address “T.,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


NLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President : The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 4th. 
Applications for admission may be made to the SECRETARY at the School. 
Boarding House: Miss WEDDERBURN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton. 
T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 
BOYS, 8 to 14 years, PREPARED for 
ENTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
TWENTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED SINCE 1895. 
The Buildings have been desizned and erected forthe School-grounds, 7 acres, 
There is a SCHOOL CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING-BATH, 
Joiners’ Shop, &e. 
Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A,, Head-Master. 


h OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 























The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. 

On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER,. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY 14th, 15th, 16th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), three 
or four of £50, six or more of £30 perannum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of 
the Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for 
the Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which 
will be competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from 
the SECRETARY, Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


ENZANCE CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS.—Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF TRURO. President: 
Rev. PREBENDARY HEDGELAND. Head-Mistress: Miss ELEANOR 
HARE, SUMMER TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, April 29th. Miss 
Hare will be at home to parents on 27th and 28th inst., from 3 to 4.30 p.m. 
Boarders received by the Head-Mistress at ‘‘ Bellair?’ House enclosed, large 
— and tennis court, seven minutes’ walk from the School House. 
xceptionally mild climate.—Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
B. H. QUICK, 10 Penrose Terrace, Penzance. 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN. Ages 14-19. Special care with BACKWARD and 
DELICATE BOYS. General School Curriculum, with Handicrafts and much 
Outdoor Work. Also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies. Beautiful 
and bracing situation.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.S. 


BERYSTWYTH, WALES.—CAERLEON HOUSE.— 
High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principal, MissRHODES. Thorough 
elucation. Special facilities for Music, Languages, Drawing, Painting, &c. 
Pure bracing air. Preparation for Examinations, Health and outdoor 
exercise receive every consideration, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
SPRING TERM OPENS MAY Ist. Entrance Scholarships, July 
lst, 2nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


UITION.—CLERGYMAN, late Principal Preparatory 

School, RECEIVES BOYS. Preparation Army, Navy, Public Schools, 

&c.; backward and delicate children special attention; highest references; 

home care; country pursuits encouraged ; successful with backward pupils.— 
CANTAB, care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


, AND B.Sc. (HONS.) LOND., Sisters, with con- 

e e siderable High School experience, are willing to RECEIVE 

TWO PUPILS to Educate in the house of their father (M.D. and J.P. for the 

County). Situated in a healthy and lovely district (England, S.W.), where, 

two only being taken, every care and supervision would be exercised; tennis, 
hockey, boating, &c.—Apply, ‘‘ GRADUATES,” 46 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 





























ae 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATIoy 


CHERWELL HALL, OXForp. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACH i 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS or GRE eEEGRS 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachs 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with 
ps rd bg Cateat Deer spleen Scheme. Fees £65 py 
inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarshi t 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. clarships, apply to’ thy 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMeE 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured a, 
care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives e : 
playing-field. Pupils pesgeret for the University and other examinatip 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded } noasd 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to 7 Soap 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Lawn 
H HAGLEY ROAD, wine Limited, 


a mn fey Amcor pany | YOUNG 
ate of Girton College, Cambridge ; igval and Modern La: ‘ 
Fees—Four to Six satan a Term. memnges Tal 8), 
ths —— —_ 0 Poni x and Handsworth. 
, No. agley Road (next door to the Scl 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. enone: Ray 
NEXT egg gg ng oye par ga 30th. 
Prospectuses, &c., can obtained from the Secretary, Mr, T, 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. oe 2 Ce 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SsCHoOo, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. ? 
Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Colle 
Cambridge. a 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (two of 24 guineas and three of 19 
guineas per annum) open to Boys 12-14 years old, 
Examination on June 16th and 17th. 
For particulars, apply to A. C. HULL, Registrar, 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 271u, 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, 


Secretary, 
——— LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE.—Small Pre. 


paratory School for Sons of Gentlemen within a few miles of Bourne. 
mouth ; splendid situation; bracing climate; sea bathing; magnificent cricket. 
field. Moderate terms. Boys receive every care and attention.—Mr. MEAKIN 
is willing to answer any inquiries. 


K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head. 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON, 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1%8, 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. ' 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most health: 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head. 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A,, late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY Ist. A New Block, including additional Class 
Rooms and Chemical Laboratory, has recently been opened. Junior House for 
Boys under 12.—For Prospectus and List of Successes, apply to D. E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
oe BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
Golf, &c. 


rIX\UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.DS.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 

a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 

&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 

Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations, Inclusive fees from 8) 
guineas. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 8th. 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs, Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


ASTBOURNE — DRESDEN HOUSE — MEADS, 


Principals: Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN. 
A High-class Modern School for first-rate Education and General Culture 
Large playground. Entire charge of Colonial Pupils. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (ofGirton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


REPARATION for R. N. EXAMINATION. 


PARENT warmly RECOMMENDS TUTOR, who has successfully prepared 
his son for the R. N, Examination in charming country rectory, with extensive 
grounds and dairy.—Apply, J. D. CARNE, Nash Manor, Glamorganshire. 
























































T ONDON: 75 LADBROKE GROVE, KENSINGTON 

PARK.—Principal: Miss MEARES. School for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen. Superior Education, fully adapted to modern requirements, 
Resident Parisian and German Governesses; visiting Masters and Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress B.A. London, Large gardens; tennis and hockey. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 


Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 
—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &e., apply to the HEAD- 








» MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, Juue 10th, ‘ 
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at MO N Io A’S § CC H O OL, Rorar AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
8 P TADWOEBTH, SUBREY. “ CIRENCESTER. 

ATRON—H.M. KING EDWAED VII. : 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &<. 





TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 

Charming country, pracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 

Londot. versity and¥oreizn Mistresses, = 
saat of Melectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 


pcaltured and refined home. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. P 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 


-~RANCE, GERMANY, BELGIUM, 

WITZERLAND.—Parents and Guardians may obtain free of charge, a 

Z f Prospectuses of thoroughly reliable BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Schools on 

selector a ent by sending a detailed statement of their requirements to J. & J. 
the Corp ducational ‘Agents, 143 Cannon Street, E.Cc. 


RANCE. — Mlle. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 

Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
YS references.—For particulars erply to Mile. GUILLEMIN, Villa des 
English, Trunoy, near Paris, or to B. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, 
Strand. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
BECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pai; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


ERMANY—BALLENSTEDT AM HARZ.—Ve 
healthy situation. VILLA JOSEPHA HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Comfortable family life. A limited number of Girls received to complete 
their education, German, French, English, Music, Drawing, Painting, courses 
at lessons on Cookery, Plain and Art Needlework, Dressmaking, &c.—For 
Prospectus apply to the Principal, Fraulein PICK. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, 
for Sons of Old Cheltonians only 5 also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more ; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 
annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their lives in the 
uth African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior Candidates 
ander 14, on May 1st.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
C WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss POTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board aud Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 

lework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 


kery, Art N : 
and Belerences on application. 























i PRESIDENT— 

His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GOEDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— ‘ 

_ The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE {Cavicwee). eae 
Colonel Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 

PRINcipaL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


For Prospectus oP ly to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 26th. 


UDOR HALUIL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGABET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. Srrter, F.B.S.. J. 
Cuurton Couturns, M.A., H. EB. Maupen, M.A., W. Rrepmayy, MLA, G. 
Garcia, R.C.M., E. Prapgav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stozvine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Hucvenet, Terrick Wiiuiams, C. Jerram, M.A.,&c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Pr tus on applicati 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll. Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No — examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon, Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville Cellege; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College ; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


OUNT VIEW.—Home School for Girls, 84 Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, May 4th. References kindly allowed to Bishop Hamilton 
Mrs. E. J. Donaldson, and others.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss HE. 
DOWNES, B.A. (London). 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll.,Camb. Highest references. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 
AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 
of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house, 
cial attention to health and physical development. References: Miss 
Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks, 


























NYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Preparation for 

the Public Schools. Twenty-seven Scholarships won since 1888, 
Reference: the H.M.’s of Eton, Charterhouse, Haileybury, Malvern, &c, 
Fees moderate.—Rev. RB. CAPRON, Head-Master. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Lecal and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advauced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS ‘on FRIDAY, May Ist, 


There will bea COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 9th 
and 10th for Boys between 11 and 15. ; 
Applications for Prospectuses, &c., or Particulars of Open Scholarships, to 
be addressed to HEAD-MASTER. 
ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
‘jews of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
1s, 64.—J, and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge, 


R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without cnarge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


V TEST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. High 
situation. Co-education to age of i4. Artistic and Manual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual subjects. Private’ Bus daily ‘ir charge of Teacher) from and to May- 
fair.—Apply, C. E. RICE, M.A. {Camb.), late of Bedales School, Head-Master. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
peat training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
ghly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 


TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 
Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 

8 SELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Adults also 
received. Mr. Grierson’s Booklet on “‘Stammering,” post-free, 1s,—Address, 
Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck Street, London, W. 


























A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental P—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personallyinspected establishments. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND a years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For F eee address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &. NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY Ist.—For information 
apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. — An 

EXAMINATION will be HELD at the School on MAY 28th and 29th, 

1903, for NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural 

Science ; six (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, all tenable for three 

years, and open to boys under 15 on May I1st.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senier and Junior. Bracing 

air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-field ; Medical Gymnastic 

Mistress; special attention to Languagesand Music. SUMMER TERM WILL 

BEGIN MAY 6ru.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). P 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Stndents. 


NIVERSITY OF DURBEA MXM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
oe ota Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham., 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys — be from 9 years of age, 
to pass into Senior School at 13. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.— 
Apply, Bev. HEADMASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


JYONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIP’S EXAMI. 



































NATION on JUNE 9th, 10th, 11th, 1903.—For full. particulars, epply 
to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge, 
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COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


d ‘dente 


THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 





On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate. 





Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, or from Mr. GODFREY 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


T. OLAVE'S & ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOUNDATION. 

BOYS’ SCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, S.E.—Head-Master: W. G. RUSH- 
BROOKE, Esq., M.L. Entrance Examiuation April 29th, 1903. TERM 
COMMENCES APRIL 30th. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL, NEW KENT ROAD, S.E.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. 
G. FRODSHAM, B.A. Entrance Examination April 27th, 1903, TERM 
COMMENCES APRIL 28th. 

Forms of application and particulars may be obtained from-the CLERK to 
the GOVERNORS, St. Olave’s Grammar School, Tooley Street, S.E. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Ke Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2ist. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic ‘l’eachers ; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). Theobject of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford. 


L E N A L M Oo N D. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. Application for entrance 
should be made to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glen- 
almond, Perth. The School is divided into Classical and Modern Sides and Army 
Class. There is a Junior School for Boys of 9 to 14. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY &th and 9th. 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20); One Bursary £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Officers; Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy. 

Apply for particulars to the WARDEN. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
tq Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


IRLS’ DA} 























PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, WEMYSS ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge. 


Boarding-Houses licensed by the Council :— 
39 Lee Park, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown. 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; Hovse-Mistress, Miss E. James. 
Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School or 
from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.— 
The Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A., has at the above Rectory a 
small. HOME SCHOOL for about a dozen BOYS between the ages of 8 and 
14. Preparation for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Exceptional com- 
bination of home and school. Special attention to Modern Languages an 
Mathematics. Beautiful place. Most healthy. Fine grounds for cricket and 
football. Ponies kept, and all boys taught riding. Abundant supply of milk 
from Glebe Farm.—Prospectus, &c., on application. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 
offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








TUITION.—ST. ANDREWS. 
Ir. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon, 
RECEIVES PUPILS at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., 
to Prepare for University and other Examinations. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for Boys between 6 and 154 
years. Individual tuition for Public Schools or Navy. . Bracing situation. 
Large grounds, gymnasium, &c. Physical culture under direction of Mrs, Conn. 
Fees from 90 guineas.—Prospectus, with list of referees and of parents of 
pupils, from R. F. WINCH, M.A., Rugby House, Bexley, Kent. 


CUABENDON HOUSE SOHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
_/ Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


PRIVATE 














PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

j SHIPS (open), value £31; Exam, July 7th. Valuable Schoiarships and 
teas ese en cpeseineaeteni i pins 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
es Pi boys between 7 and 13 years of 
v. J. H. 


e.—Pros: &c,, of the 
LINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West "5 paaeaaaiame 








BReProxp COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, April 23rd. 
ne college provides a for Pp eee preparing for the Universit 
of London Degrees in Arts, Science, an reliminar icine : Pitt ine J 
bee muhjocts of oa Education. erence: instruc, 
ere is a Trainin, epartment for Teache: i 
tee g Depar rs, a Hygiene Department, and 
Students can Reside in the College. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIT?S. 
Four Entrance Scholarships, each one tenable for three years at Bedf 
College for Women, will be otfered for competition in June, 1903 :— ord 
(1) Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s, 
(2) Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 1Us, 
(3) Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, 
(4) Pfeitfer Scholarship in Science, annual value £43, 
Two Deccan Scholarships offered by Mrs. Thomson, of Poona, Bomb: 
the value of £50 each per annum for three years, will be awarded in J un gf , ot 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. & 18, 


a es, 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) | 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT for the PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
Head of the Department: Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A ‘ 
o_o Course ene en hag 3 preparation gl or Examinations for ‘the Teachi 
Diplomas grant yy the Universities of London and Cambrid Ne 
in December. se held annually 
A Course of Lectures for Teachers on School Hygiene is held on Satura; 
mornings. 7 
Open Reid Scholarships will be offered in 1903 to the best candidates holdin; 
2 degree or equivalent in Arts or Science who intend to enter for the Training 
/ourse, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON).—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS,—Ten 
Entrance Sanger: op from £75 to £40, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable 
for three years at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examins. 
tion to be held from June 30th to July 4th, 1903. Names must be entered 
before June Ist. The College prepares Students for London Degrees and alsp 
for Oxford Honour Examinations. Inclusive fee, £90 a year.—For forms of 
entry and further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, S.0., Surrey. 


NY T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. ; 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N.B. 
hot ss LITEHRARY 
1l8ru ANNIVERSARY. 


The ANNUAL DINNER will be held on FRIDAY, April 24th, at 7 for 7.30 pm, 
precisely, at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, W.c. 
Lieut.-General Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chai, 

Dinner Tickets, One Guinea each. Applications for Tickets should reach the 
Secretary not later than the morning of April 2I1st. 

A Donation of £10 10s. or upwards constitutes the donor a member of the 
Corporation, and donors of £5 5s. and upwards are entitled to a Ticket for the 
Dinner free of charge. 

Donations, for which the Committee appeal, may be sent to— 

A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary, 7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


Berise “HOM@OPATHIOC ASSOCIATION, 


A SERIES OF LECTURES 
ON THE 
SCIENCE AND ART OF HOMC@OPATHY 


will be delivered on each FRIDAY in MAY (excepting May 29th) at the 
MARLBOROUGH ROOM, The Polytechnic, 309 Regent Street, W., 
at 5 o'clock p.m. 
The Lecturer for May will be Dr. J. H. CLARKE, one of the Consulting 
Physicians to the London Homeopathic Hospital. 
Members of the Medical Profession and Senior Medical Students are invited 
to these Lectures. 


WOMEy, 

















FUND, 














Now Ready, One Volume, feap. 8vo, price 2s. 
’ N ¥ 


| 9 ¥-RiC¢s A D sOg8 
SECOND SERIES. 


By THOMAS M’KIE. 
Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from Sheffield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success, Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiield, 


NETS. 











oo LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
THREE WEEKS’ HOLIDAY TOUB IN WESTERN EUROPE 
for £12, 


Including Hotel Expenses at Cintra (near Lisbon). 
Steamers remain a day or two at Havre, Oporto, Lisbon, and Passengers 
have a splendid opportunity of seeing Places of Interest in the Vicinity. 
Tickets are available from London or Liverpool, Steamers have First-class 
Passenger Accommodation; carry a Surgeon. 
Apply, The BOOTH STEAMSHIP COY., Ltd., 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scenery.—-For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Rstablished 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


PPHNDICITIS—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 

ii PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 

disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 

oad . ya Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and iis Cannon 
ee Ve . 
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LONDON. 


AJESTY THE KING. 
Patron—HIS MAJ} oresidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR 


The Bight 

Trus Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I 

‘ v. 

1 ai ttey God, 
Mrs. J; CMG. 

Kennedy, Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J ‘ 

Et abe, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Subscription, £3 a year ; Life Membership, acccrding to age. 
Reading-room open from Ten 
The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s, ; 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


jous Languages. 
bh are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 


to Half-past Six. 
to members, 25s. 


LIBRAR 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, D.C.L.; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
ee Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon, EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 


Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., 
Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.B.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, E: 
Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. W Hunt M.A., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.1, Sir C. M 

C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, 
J. Bigg, D.D., §. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. 


No. 111. APRIL, 1903. Price 6s. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Contents. 
ARCHDISHOP TEMPLE. 
THE PsycHoLoGy OF CoNVERSION. 
THE CHURCH AND THE AFRICAN IN THE WEST INDIES, 
THe Hory Evcwarist: an Historicat Inguixy. 
Part VII. 
THE CRITICISM OF THE Synoptic GOSPELS—THEIE 
STRUCTURE. 
WESTERN STORIES OF THE EAST: 
CRITICISM. 
ENGLAND AND RoMeE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
THE EARLIEST VERSIONS OF THE GOSPELS I” 
Syriac. 
Missions to Hinpvus.—III. Tse Metuops. 
Ture Neevs or Soutu Lonypon, 
Suort Notices. 
London: Spotriswoope & Co., Lrp., 
5 New Street Square, E.C. 


Y; 


., LL.D., 
* an EASTERN 


Fifteen 





_———_——_ 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots, 








of 


UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Tt 





23°/ 
Paid-up Capital .....ssecsssessssessseesee£1,500,000 2 lo 
Reserve Fund ........ccsssesssrcereeeeee £950,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


—_— 


lars, post-free. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 





C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The i aa ange this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


17/6 9/9 


22 °/, 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
TTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
oles Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on GOLD MEDAL, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6CO., 


PABIS, 1878, 





terms which may be ascertained cn application, 


R ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
{4 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 








Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, = 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 

Assured free of all 

Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





Liability. 





AKER is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mayvt.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 25s. each 
offered. The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., or cloth, 
1448; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Stephen Phillips, Eremus, 1894; Sibson’s Illustrations, 
Humphrey's Clock, 1842; Shelley’s Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880 ; Rosamund 
Gray, 1798; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Kha, 1533; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 


Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of | 


Character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley's Pcetical Pieces, 1825. -BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFrERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 
2vols.; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols. 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays. 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Pelo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard II1., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vo!s., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols,, 1869; jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyricai, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, i827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 
the largest and most valuakle stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.— 
Borrow’s Wild Wales, 1862; Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Gardiner’s 
History, 1863; Sketches by Boz, 1835, 1837, or 1839; Helps’ Spanish Conquest; 
Lady Windermere’s Fan; Woman of No Importance; Salomé; Gardiner’s 
Civil War; Greville Memoirs; Clara Vaughan, 1864; Lorna Doone, 1869; 
Gemoria; Dr. Syntax's Tours or Life of Napoleon, before 1821 ; Liibke'’s 
History of Sculpture; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; Forlong’s Rivers of 
Life; Decameron, 3 vols., 1886, or 2 vols., 1893; Inman’s Ancient Faiths; 
Guest's Mabinogion; John Inglesant, 1880; Eewlinson’s Oriental Monarchy ; 
Harry Richmond, 1871; Delany's Autobicgrupty; Crowe’s Painting; Poems 
by Melanter, 1854; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 1862; Locker, 1868; Ingoldsby 
Legends, 1840-7; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Watson’s History Halifax. Highest 
rices given for Sporting Books, Old Poetry, Plays, Books with Coloured 
lates, Autograph Presentaticn Copies, &c. Libraries, collecticns, and single 
volumes purchased.—H ECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


Boks WANTED (Old and New). Any Quantity for Cash. 

25s. Each Offered for In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 
1847; Handley Cross, 1654; Gamonia, 1837; Hissey’s Drive Through England, 
1885; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 18¢9. Rare books supplied. Catalogues free— 
HOLLAND BOOK COMPANY, 35 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKBUYERS’ BARGAINS.—SPECIAL MARCH 
SUPFLEMENTAL LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. Ail 
greatly reduced ix price. Works in nearly all branches of Literature. Also 
gitalogne of New Books at Discount prices. Free on application.—H. J. 














LAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


GP * OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 


EstaBLisHED 1807, 





FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 





The Patients (of whom 9,344 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
all ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
85 Finsbury Square, E.C. 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





on 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hail, Ludgate Hil. 


GLIDEAWAY PENS (registered). 
PERRY & CO.’S LATEST PRODUCTION. 
Sample Box 18 pens assorted, five patterns, 6d. 
The SPHERE says: ‘‘ Having used one on trial I was simply compelled 
to dash off this catch: 
SUPPOSE you want to ride away at sixty words a minute, 
You've just to use a ‘ Glideaway,’ Marconi isn't in it.” 
Samples of other pens, 18 varieties, 3d. perbox. Fine, Medium, or Broad Points. 
Of all Stationers. 


Makers: PERRY & CO., Ltd., Old Bailey, London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 








LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 








| 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.— Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogu 
Ail the Newand Standard Eooks, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents, ta, 


Post orders promptly executed, Usuai cash discoun 
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MACMILLAN & C0.S NEW BOOKS 


Ready Next Tuesday. 


STUDIES IN 
CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 


By JAMES BRYCE, 


Author of “The Holy Roman Empire,” “The American Commonwealth,” &¢° 
8vo, 10s. net. 

Mr. Gladstone—Lord Beaconsfield—J. R. Green—E. A. Freeman—T. H. 
Greeu—-W.. Robertson Smith—Lord Iddesleigh—Robert Lowe—C. S. Parnell 
—Lord Cairns—Sir George Jessel—Cardinal Manning—Archbishop Tait 
~—Bishop Fraser—Dean Stanley—Lord Acton—Henry Sidgwick—Anthony 
I Trollope. 























































1903 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
ag geal Edited by J. Scorr Kettre, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
D.D., D.C.L., sometime BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


By his Son, ARTHUR WESTCOTT. With Photogravure Portraits and 
Illustrations, in 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE: 


HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
With 9 Photogravure Portraits and other Tpavinationn, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








HISTORY OF GREECE FOR BEGINNERS. | 


By J. B. Bory, M.A., Hon. D Litt.Oxon., Hon. LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, With Illustrations 
and Maps, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
PR 0 lag poy ono 4 ced N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-frce to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTOR 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPTES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALI AN, and SPANISH BOOK 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limit ed, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Bend, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOB SQUARE, W. 

















Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





11.0. THE RELIGION OF CHRIST—HIS TEACHING CONCERNING 
THE LAST THINGS: (1) THE END OF THE WORLD. 


Te BH DO THE DEAD Cc OME BACK? 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





INVESTED FUNDS ...... £47,000,000. 








FROM MR. NASH’S LIST, 


NOW ae a ig 8vo, 2 vols., Maps and Illustrations, 32s, 
RUSSIAN INFLUENCE IN THE ORIENT, 


ASIATIC RUSSIA, 


By GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
BRET HARTE'S LAST BOOK. 


TRENT’S TRUST. 


By BRET HARTE. LIn a few days, 


A SPARKLING ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 
THE DIARY OF A YEAR. 
Passages in the Life of a Woman of the World. 
Edited by Mrs. CHARLES H. E. BROOKFIELD. 
(In a few days, 


A RED RED ROSE. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, [Ready, 
THE INTRIGUERS. 
By THOMAS COBB. [Ready, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOLE IN THE WALL.” 
THE RED TRIANGLE. 
By ARTHUR MORRISON. Shortly 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “KING'S END.” 


THE MANNERINGS. 
By ALICE BROWN. [Shortly 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE PROMOTION OF THE ADMIRAL, 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 3s. 6d. 


EVELE IGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street, W.C. 


IN THE PRESS. 
SHERRATT and HUGHES will issue immediately a Revised 
and Fully Complete Reprint of the Original Copyright 
Edition of 


DOROTHY OSBORNE’S LETTERS 
TO SIR WM. TEMPLE. 


Edited by E. A. PARRY. 
The Edition wiil include an Appendix reprinted by permission from the 
Atlantic Monthly, containing a full Account of Sir Peter Osborne, and will be 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 





SHERRATT and HUGHES, 59 Long Acre, London; 
Se ST. ANN STREET, scien 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOT IFES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 

NOW READY, NEW EDITION, THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE, with upwards of 150 Miniatn re Phot ographs of Notabie ——— 
aud 2 3 Tint Block Illustrations. For conveuiexc e of reference the pubdlicat 
are arranged Alphabeticatly under Artists’ Naz ne s. Post-lree, ONE SHILL ING 

THE AUTOTYFE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 














OOKS BOUGHT (Ola and Now). a, Qu: untity for Cash. 
25s, EACH OFFERED for Freeman's Hist. Geog., 2 vols; Jesse's 






















Rict 1III., 1862; Alice i u Won + } ru Tour, 
Cooke's Algae, 2 vois.; Marco Ix a 373. Rare Books 
supplied, Catalc gue free. HO DAND HOUSE BOOKS TORES, Birmingham 
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The Times 


A NOVEL 
AN ORIGINAL FORM 


Competition 


RECREATION 


OF MENTAL TRAINING 


SHSSHSSSSSSS OOOOH SOS OS OS SOOO SOOOOEOSD 


Tae Times Competition is an intellectual novelty which 
appeals to all thinking men and women, and the advantages 
accruing from it, both mental and material, are so great that 
it cannot fail to rouse keen interest. A glance at the 
awards detailed on this page will show that success will 
place at the disposal of the one who stands highest in the 
jst £1,000 in money or a scholarship of £1,200 to cover 
the whole expenses of a four years’ university course. 
Moreover, the prizes are open to persons of either sex, and 
they are transferable. 

The Competition takes the form of three question papers, 
each consisting of twenty questions. These have been so 
arranged that no two sets of answers can he precisely 
equal, and therefore there can be no ties, and no award 
will be divided. 
their answers, for a month is allowed for each of the 


Competitors will not be hurried over 
three question papers. If intending competitors do not 
wish to receive their papers immediately, their wishes 
will be met, and THe Times will, within reasonable 
limits, defer sending their 





question papers, but names 


RULES OF THE 
COMPETITION 


A pamphlet has been prepared 
containing the rules of the Com- 


should be enrolled at once. 
In order to arrive at as 
close a conjecture as pos- 
sible of the time required 
petition, specimen questions, with 
explanations of the way in which 
the answers are reached, and the 


by the questions, twenty 
of them 


solution to a 


were given for 


‘lerk 
fuilest particulars. This pam- clerk of 


phlet will be sent to all those average intellizence and 


who use the Inquiry Form on education. He spent on 
this page. 





an average 28 minutes on 





each, and most of the 
answers were substantially correct, although more care 
would have improved them. On this calculation three 
hours a week devoted to the Competition would ensure a 


fair chance of success. 


Apart from the awards offered, Toe Times Competition 
makes claims on the public interest. It is an attempt to 
popularise serious reading, to give point to what might other- 
wise be aimless, desultory, and therefore unproductive effort. 
The reader who traces out the answers sten by step does 
not need to be armed with any but the simplest education, 
but if he is to be successful he will have to give close 
attention to the point before him. He cannot fail to be 
entertained by the process of searching out the answers, 
and will find in it an engrossing occupation, and at the 
same time, without any consciousness of carrying out a 
laborious task, he will gain three distinct advantages that 


are not always ensured by a much more pretentious 


SP. 77. 


find any specific fact, so that if, as often happens, his 


success should one day 





depend on his _posses- 


93 PRIZES 


sion of a particular piece 


of accurate information, he 


ee (£1,000 Sterling 
will be able to find it One of (ors!.200 in One Scholar: 
P ° P ship. 
in the quickest possible Heth Iveidteatinan 


time. This faculty will 


give him an _ enormous or £270 in One Scholar- 


ship. 


(naar Sterling, 
One of 


advantage in these days 
definite 


detail on many points is 


There is no Entrance Fee, 


(£125 Sterling, 


One of or £150 in one Scholar. 
ship. 


when technical 





needed at short notice. 
The reading to which the 


No Coupons to cut, 


£75 Sterling, 


Competition directs him | Twoof < £90 each in Scholar 
} ie 5 ships. 
possesses an intrinsic in- No Newspapers to buy. 


terest, and is so various 
that he will 


stock of general informa- 


(£60 Sterling, 


Three of Ue £75 each in Scholar. 
ships. 


A novel pastime, 


(£50 Sterling, 


) or £60 each in Scholar. 
ships. 


A mental stimulus, 


oe Sterling, 
Ten of 


widen his 


tion. He will gain in 


force, for success comes | Fite of 


not to the cleverest men, 
but to those who are able 


or £30 each in Scholar- 
ships. 

A fund of facts aequired. 

£15 Sterling, 


Twenty of ie £18 each in Scholar- 
ships. 


An engrossing occupation, 

£10 Sterling, 
Fifty of 5 or £12 each in Scholar- 
ships, 


to concentrate their whole 
mental energy on one 
point at a time, and the 
Competition offers an ad- 
mirable training in this 
The fullest de- 


tails of the arrangements, 


faculty. 


with specimens of the A great opportunity, 


IN ALL 93 AWARDS, 


AGGREGATING 


£3,585 


questions set, will be for- 
warded to 


the Inquiry Form below, 


all who use 


or who send similar in- 





quiries by post-card. 





INQUIRY FORM 


This Inquiry Forn. should be addressed to “The Times’ Publication 
Department, 125 High Holborn, London, W.C.” 


THE MANAGER, “THE Times” Publication Department, 


Please send me specimen questions and full particulars ef “The 


Times” Competition. 


PHO A cucditusacanicsesdseudedeadie ececcecceesee cvccecccccsccoosccce 


REM E ietieiciiiten OOOO eee eee ene nese ee ee TSR EO RORSR ROR RO REE e es 


Rank or Occupation... COP R eee RPE ree eee DED OR OER ESOS RD DS REED EE Hs 





intellectual training. He will learn where most easily to 





(Please write clearly.) 
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TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


THE “COUNTY GENTLEMAN” AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 











Prizes to the value of £6 Awarded Every Week, 





SEND FOR PARTICULARS TO 
The MANAGER, THE County GENTLEMAN OFFICES, 


3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.¢. 


Amateur Photographers should not fail to avail themselves of the opportunity of entering at once for 
these Weekly Prizes (the second of which will be Awarded on Saturday, May 2nd), as the Competition is likel 
to be far more severe in later numbers. y 


N.B.—Photographs of any size may be sent in, and may be mounted or unmounted as the competitor prefers 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
Sporting Gazette and Agricultural Journal. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Terms of Subscription—28s. per annum. 





PRICE SIXPENCE, 


A THIN EDITION IS PRINTED for Subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d. per annum (post-free), 
The “ County Gentleman” is published in time to reach country subscribers on Saturday. 





Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Telephone No. 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address— Whipstocks, London,” 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL|IF YOU WANT OLD STATUARY 
Produce, such as Butter, Eggs, Poultry, &c., | OR ORN AMENTS FOR THE 


STRAIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY, 


send a post-card to GARDEN 
J 


The MANAGER, THe County GENTLEMAN, 
such as STONE or MARBLE STATUES, CARVED 


3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
asking for particulars of our Free Register of Produce straight STONE BOWLS, or LEAD VASES, 
from the Country, which appears each week in the ll SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


GENTLEMAN. THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN publishes every week a p . ) ‘ 
Free Register of persons in the country or the town desirous of Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 
buying or selling country produce direct, without the intervention | Apply to the MANAGER, Tuz County GENTLEMAN, 
of the middleman. 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY A DOG|IF YOU WANT A GARDENER 


OR A HORSE GAMEKEEPER, FARM BAILIFF, 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 
COACHMAN, GROOM, OR 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, ; 
Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. HUNT SERVANT, 


Apply to the MANAGER, Tum County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. | S#ND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


Every week the COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains a THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


number of Pictures of Horses and Dogs for Sale. The Horses 
are advertised by well-known dealers and by private owners ; the 
Dogs are offered for Sale by private owners of kennels, and by the 
Hackbridge Branch of the Battersea Dozs’ Home. 

The COUNTY GENTLEMAN up ‘to the present has 
advertised 48 Dogs for Sale from the Battersea Dogs’ Home. 
These Advertisements have always been in the form of Portraits 
of the Dogs. Forty out of the forty-eight have been sold directly 
through this medium ; they have been bought by subscribers to 
the paper residing in every part of the United Kingdom. The COUNTY GENTLEMAN ocontains each week a very 

The great value of an Illustrated Advertisement, as compared | large number of advertisements of Hunt Servants, Coachmen, 
withan ordinary Advertisement, is thus made abundantly clear. Grooms, Gamekeepers, Gardenérs, and Farm.Bailiffs wanting 

Advertisements of horses, or dogs, or other animals for whom the in ‘ : i : 
advertiser desires to find a buyer ehould, in all cases, be accom. | Places. It is the recognised medium for all advertisements in any 
panied by a photograph, way connected with Hunting, 














Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 


Apply to the MANAGER, THe County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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YOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


] NG has just published a smart Society Novel by 

B. Fey aren yh p Aw Cleeve, entitled “THE INDIS- 

CRELTION OF GLADYS ” (68.) Mr. JOHN LONG is 

ublishing this week a THIRD EDITION of G. B. Burgin’s 
Eoofel New Novel, “THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE 

fos.) J, 8. Fletcher's Delightful Tale of Rural Life, “THE 
“ARCADIANS” (68.), is now in brisk demand, It is airily 

illustrated. . staal 

N LONG will publish immediately a charming New Nove 

if Adeline hasoset, orale “BENEATH THE VEIL” (6s.), 

and u New Novel of pathos and power by a new writer, Helen 

Bayliss, entitled “A WOMAN IN THE CITY” (6s.) 





SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE INDISCRETION of GLADYS. 


By Lucas CLEEVE, Author of “ His Italian Wife,” &c, 


THE ARCADIANS. By J.\S. Fuercuer, 


Author of “‘ When Charles the First was King,” &c. Illustrated. 


THE JADE EYE. By Ferrcus Hung, 


‘Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &. 


THE MAGNETIC GIRL. By Ricnarp 


Mursu, Author of ‘“ The Beetle,” &. [Second Edition, 


THE WORLD MASTERS. By Grorce 


GrurvitH, Author of ‘‘ The Angel of the Revolution,” &. [Second Edition, 


THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. 


By G. B. Burery, Author of “The Way Out,” &e. [Third Edition. 


FUGITIVE ANNE. By Mrs. Camppety 


Prasp, Author of “The Seourge Stick,” &. [Fourth Edation, 


BENEATH THE VEIL. By Aveuine 


Serceant, Author of “The Story of a Penitent Soul,” &. [Immediately. 


A WOMAN IN THE CITY. By 


HeEvEN BarLiss. [Immediately. 
*,* An original novel of pathos and power by a new writer. 








London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 





NOW READY. The SECOND NUMBER of 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, 


FOR CONNOISSEURS. 


The ConTENTs include 

THE WARWICK MS., by Sir E. Maunpr Tuompson, K.C.B., with Facsimiles 
of 4 pages of the MS. (actual size). 

EVOLUTION OF FORM IN ENGLISH SILVER PLATE, by Percy 
Macquop, B.I., with a Collotype Plate of the famous Leigh Cup, reproduced 
for first time by permission of the Mercers’ Company, and 5 other Plates. 

AN UNPUBLISHED MINIATURE BY HOLBEIN, in the possession of 
the Queen of Holland; Photogravure, with a Note by Ricuarp R, 
Hoimes, C.V.O. 

THREE UNPUBLISHED ITALIAN PORTRAITS, by Herserrt Coox, F\S.A., 
with a Photogravure, a Collogravure, and another Plate. ’ 

CLIFFORD’S INN, by Puitre Norman, F.S.A., Illustrated with 3 Full-page 
and 3 smaller Drawings by F. L. Griggs. 

EARLY PAINTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS.—Article II., by W. H. 
James WEALE, with a Photogravure of an unpublished Picture in the 
Collection of Madame André at Paris, and 5 other Plates after Dirk Bouts, 
Roger de la Pasture, &c. 

HANS SEBALD BEHAM, AND A NEW CATALOGUE OF HIS WORKS 
by CAMPBELL Dopcson, with 3 Plates and several Illustrations in the Text. 

FACSIMILE IN COLOURS OF A DRAWING BY HOLBEIN in the Possession 
of the Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 

A FINE ITALIAN BRONZE in the Possession of Sir William Bennett, 
K.C.V.O., reproduced for the first time, with a Note by the Owner. 

ee aaa OF VARIOUS OTHER WORKS OF ART, WITH 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN NET. 
Annual Prepaid Subscription, including the Burlinglon Gazette (monthly 
supplement, sae 4d.), 35s. post free. To be obtained of all Booksellers and 
Railway Bookstalls, or from 


THE SAVILE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, 
14 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 





Pall Mail Gazetie.—** Lightly and humorously written.” 


FACTS AND PHANTASIES OF 
A FOLIO GRUB. 


By HERBERT COMPTON. 7s. 6d. net. 


World.—“‘ The author is very far from being only a bookworm, but is an 
acute observer of things in general......No meau shikari, an excellent raconteur, 
& good workaday philosopher and a keen lover of dogs and horses,” 


Spectator.—‘* Well worth reading.” 
Westminster Gazette.— Told in a racy Leverish style.” 
Newcastle Chronicle.—‘* Bright, humorous and entertaining.” 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS. 
THE TALE OF A TOUR IN 


MACEDONIA. 


By G. F. ABBOTT. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ No move opportune or more delightful book of travel has 
appeared for many years.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—"‘ Full of entertainment.” 
SPEAKER.—“ A charming narrative of travel.”j 
NEW LIBERAL REVIEW.— We have seldom read such a captivating volume 


of travels,” 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE MINOR MORALIST: 
Some Essays in the Art of Everyday Conduct. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ All seven essays are, we think, very good; two of them seem 
to us to be quite charming, full of common-sense and humour, without a touch 
either of censoriousness or cynicism. The paper on ‘Middle Age’ deserves to be 
read with serious attention.” 


WORDSWORTH. By Watrer Rateicu, Professor 


of English Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “Style,” 
“The English Novel,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Since Matthew Arnold’s famous essay on Wordsworth 
there has been none so illuminating as this of Professor Raleigh’s.’ 


A DAY DREAM, and other Poems. 


CLUTTERBUCK,. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


By E. H. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE LITTLE RED FISH. 


By P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. (Second Impression.) 6a 
YORKSHIRE POST.—“ We confess to finding this story absorbing from the 
Jirst page to the last, and we read it with the additional pleasure that comes from 
the work of a man who has learned to write with ease and distinction.” 


MORNING POST.—“ ‘The Little Red Fish’ makes very good reading.” 
ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A capital tale.” 


THE TAINT OF THE CITY. 

By CHARLES EDDY, Author of “‘ Winifred and the Stockbroker.” 6a, 
VANITY FAIR.—* Mr, Eddy’s newest story is not only amusing and interest- 
ing; tt is, we believe, true to life.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—* This is a very readable story.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 404. APRIL, 1903. 8vo, price 6s. 


1. ARMSTRONG’S CHARLES V. 6. THE SUPERNATURAL IN NINE- 

2. BALLAD POETRY. TEENTH CENTURY FICTION. 

3. HUMAN FLIGHT. 7. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

4. EXPANSION AND EXPENDI-| 8 ART HISTORY IN THE 
TURE. NETHERLANDS. 

5. AN ELIZABETHAN TRAVEL-| 9. ENGLISH AGRICULTUBE. 

LER: FYNES MORYSON. 10. THE LATE LOBD ACTON. 

11, NATIONAL SECURITY. 


THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., 


No. 70. APRIL, 1908. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 
1.—ARTICLES. 


LES. 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS UNDER VENETIAN RULE. By Wit. 


MILuar. 

THE FAIR OF LINCOLN AND THE “HISTOIRE DE GUILLAUME 
LE MARECHAL.” By Professor Tour. 

GIAN MATTEO GIBERTI. By Miss M. A. Tucker. Part IT. 

FRANCE AND THE FIRST COALITION BEFORE THE CAM. 
PAIGN OF 1796. By J. Hotuanp Rose, Litt.D. 

2.—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 

THE COLCHESTER MINT IN NORMAN TIMES. By J. H. Rounp. 

SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT AND THE REVIVAL OF THE 
DRAMA DURING THE PROTECTORATE. By C. H. Firts, LL.D. 

GENERAL PETIT’'S ACCOUNT OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 
By Professor Moore Smiru. 


38.—REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
4.—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. 





Price 1s. net ; postage, 14d. 


“WILD OATS”: A Sermon in Rhyme. 


By MAURICE C. HIME, M.A., LL.D., 
Sometime Head-Master of Foyle College, Derry. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great Marlborough Street. 





Ready Shortly, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Second Issue, with Early Portrait of Gregorovius. 
ATIAN SUMMERS and an EXCURSION in UMBRIA. 


By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 
Translated by DOROTHEA ROBERTS. 





ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO., Ltd., 3 Agar Street, London, W.C. 





JUNIOR ARMY and NAVY STORES, York House, Regent Street, and may 
be obtained through SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Limited, 
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SMITH, ELDER AND 


——___ 


COS NEW Books 





A GUIDE TO THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
JUST PUBLISHED.—In One Volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s. net, in cloth; or 32s. net, in half-morocog 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX & EPITOME | 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


This volume is intended to form a summary guide to the vast 
and varied contents of the Dictionary and its Supplement. Every 
name, about which substantive biorraphic information is given in 
the sixty-three volumes of the Dictionary or in the three Supple- 
mentary Volumes, finds mention here in due alphabetical order. 
An Epitome is given of the leading facts and dates that have been 
already recorded at length in the pages of the original work, and 


there is added a precise reference to the volume and page where | 


the full article appears. 


The exclusive aim of the Index and Epitome is to make barg 
facts and dates as ready of rapid reference as possible, 


_A few errors of fact and date which figure in the original work 
| have been corrected in the Index; but, with that reservation, the 
| Index literally reflects, in brief and bald outline, the results 
| embodied in the Dictionary and Supplement. 


The separate articles which it supplies amount to 30,378 
| cross references number 3,474, 


5 the 





IN MAY.—With 32 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


IN SEARCH OF THE MASKED TAWAREKS 
By W. J. HARDING KING, M.R.AS., F.R.G.S. 

Records of a journey across ‘the Sahara, in search of the most aggressive 
and most elusive of the desert tribes. Mr. King, who was successful in 
photographing some of these Tawareks, throws fresh light upon the language 
and history of the Berber stock inhabiting North Africa. 





IN MAY.—With Portraits and Iilustrations, demy 8vo, Ids. net. 


SIR HENRY ACLAND, BART., K.C.B. 


A Memoir. By J. B. ATLAY, Barvister-at-Law, Author of ‘ Lord 
_ Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellenborough in 1814.” 


NEW VOLUME BY K. & HESKETH PRICHARD. 
JUST PUBLISHED. —Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VING HEARTS. 
pr » “A Modern Mercenary,” 


K. and HESKETH PRICHARD, 
“Tammer's Duel,” &c. 


**Karadac: Couut of Gersay,” 

' SPECTATOR.—‘‘It is as a portrait gallery of unknown, unconscious, and 
unselfish Empire-builders that this volume makes its strongest appeal....... 
These stories arrest and rivet attention by their dramatic concentration and 
their vivid interpretation of some of the most uotable characteristics of the 
British race.” 





NEW NOVEL BY E. W. HORNUNG. 
ON APRIL 301Tu.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


NO HERO. By E. W. Hornune, Author 


of “ A Bride from the Bush,” “The Amateur Cracksman,” “ Peccavi,” &c. 
The story of an officer, invalided home from the War, who is asked by a lady 
friend to rescue her son from the toils cf a supposed adventuress at Zermatt. 
The officer relates how he effected his delicate commissiou, and the unexpected 


dénofiment. 
A THIRD POT-POURRI. By Mrs. C. W. 


EARLE, Author of ‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Rarely are two successes followed in 
due course by a third success, but all those who delighted in Mrs, Earle’s two 
first books will eagerly welcome ‘A Third Pot-Pourri.’” 





IN MAY.—With a Map and 40 Full-page Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s, 64, not 


ary 


CHOTA NAGPORE: a Little-Known Proyinee, 


Ry T. B. BRADLEY BIRT, B.A. (Oxon.), Fellow of the Royal ‘ 
Society, Indian Civil Service. , yal Geographical 
An attractive history of an interesting but little-known district of India at 
the meeting place of the older and newer populations of Hindustan, betwee 
Beugal aud the Central Provinces. ’ a 





THE NEW NATION. A Sketch of the 


Present Conditions of Life, and of the Economic and Political Outlook in 

the Australian Commouwealth.- By PERCY F. ROWLAND, late Scholar 

of Hertford College, kc. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (On April 30th, , 

*,* An account of Anstralia based on seven years of Colonial urban life: 

with chapters on Australian history, politics, soctety, literature, aud education, 

It discusses the economic outlook, and considers Separation and Imperial 
Unios as rival possibilities of nutional development. . 





IN MAY.—Mlustrated with Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


’ 
LETTERS OF A _ DIPLOMAT’S WIFE, 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 

*,* M. Waddington was the Ambassador Extraordinary representing France 
at the Coronation of the Czar, and the French Ambassador to England from 
1853 to 1893, Madame Waddington’s letters give a remarkably interesting 
series of portraits and 7 jaan of the personages and incidents of her 


official iife during that peri 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


ACADEMY,—“ Mrs. Ward writes of the things that matter in the inzer 
individual lite, and in no former book, we think, has her touch been surer, or 
her ius:ght into motive and character more searching aud sympathetic,” 

SKETCH.—‘‘It is not too high praise to say that Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
last book contains al! her qualities and none of her defects ....She has 
preserved a most periect balance, and one would not have a word left out or 
a word added.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—“ By a iofty and penetrating genius it is raised toa 
level of absorbing interest and distinction, and while it cannot add to, it will 





sustaim Mrs. Humphry Wazd’s reputation as a writer m the very frout rank of 
English noveitsts.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


LONDON ROSES: a Romance of the 


British Museum. By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNE ay of 
‘ In May. 


* Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse,” &. 
THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS: 
By ERSKINE 


a Record of Secret Service, Recently Achieved. 
CHILDERS, Author of “In the Ranks of the C.I.V.” [Shortty, 


ARDINA DORAN. By Sosan Cuaristiay. 


Author of ‘‘ An Iniand Ferry.” [Shortiy. 


CORNELIUS. By Mrs. ve 1a Pasrurz, 
Author of ‘Deborah of Tod’s,” “Adam Grigsan,” &c. 
: {SECOND IMPRESSION. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ In this novel Mrs. de la Pasture has givep us the 
best work she has yet prodaced...... ‘Cornelius’ is a capital novel, which will 
not only increase Mrs. de la Pasture’s reputation, but give unalloyed pleasure 
to many new readers.” 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN. By Bervyarp 
E. J. CAPES, Author of “ The Lake of Wine,” &c. 

- _, . (THIRD IMPRESSION. 

TRUTH.—" As stirring a taie az ous would wish tc read.” 

PUNCH.—“ A romance of thrilling interest.” 


CROWBOROUGH BEACON. By 


HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘‘A Friend of Nelson,” “Little 
Lady Mary,” &c. [Published To-day, 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS 


By M. E. CARR, Author of “‘ Leve and Honour.’ [Ready April 27th, 


THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS. 
By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. [Just published. , 
TIMES.—“ A work of art of a delightfully spontaneous description. It is 
realand natural from beginning to end....... The reviewer may, for once ina 
way, give himself up to the sheer enjoyment of a tale told by a born story- 
teller, without feeling called upon to exercise in any way the disagreeable side 
of his critical faculties,” 


THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT 
OSTERMANN, &;, G24H4™_ Hors, Author ot 


r A Cerdinal and ims Conscieace” 
and ‘* My Lord Winchender.” 


(SECOND IMPRESSION. « 
SPECTATOR.—“ A pieasint and graceful c.mance......The terse simplicity 





of the author's style materially enhances the pieasure to be gaiued from the 
verusal of this interesting romance,” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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